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Prompted by a California State University trustee 
resolution in 1985 to offer an independent doctoral degree in 
education, this report aims to determine whether additional doctoral 
programs in educational administration are needed in Californiu. It 
examines the history and professional uses of doctorates in 
education, and surveys perceptions of the degree (both Ed.D. and 
Ph.D.) and its importance in school and community college 
administration. Alternative forms of training and continuing 
education available to administrators are examined, and national 
trends are cited regarding number of degrees awarded, sex and 
ethnicity of degree recipients, career patterns, and length of time 
betwee:) bachelor's and doctoral degrees. Other issues relating to 
supply and demand in California are discussed, including the adequacy 
of the current supply of doctorates. Based on 13 findings and 8 
conclusions drawn from the evidence, the Commission offers two 
recommendations: (1) no new doctoral programs in educational 
administration should be established in any institution not now 
offering the degree, and (2) an intersegmental committee should 
investigate the needs and propose possible structures, components, 
and modes of delivery for doctoral programs designed specifically for 
present and future administrators in California's community colleges. 
An appendix describes the methods used by the Commission to survey 
graduate school deans, doctoral studf^nts, and school and community 
college administrators. (LB) 
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Summary 

This report stems from a resolution adopted by the Trustees of 
the California State University in November 1985, proposing to 
extend the mission of the State University to include awarding 
an independent doctoral degree in education. 

In the report, the Commission examines the history and current 
status of doctoral degrees and doctoral degree programs in educa- 
tion in relation to the potential supply of, and demand for, 
holders of these degrees in California. Rather than dealing with 
the specific issue of the possible expansion of the State Univer- 
sity's mission, the Commission focuses on the broader question of 
whether or not additional doctoral programs in educational ad- 
ministration are needed in California. 

The report is divided into seven sections: The first explains its 
purpose, method, and scope; the second traces the history of the 
education doctorate in American higher education; the third ex- 
plains differences between the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. in education; 
the fourth reports national trends regarding these degrees; the 
fifth discusses the supply of, and demand for, the degrees in Cali- 
fornia; the sixth considers four major issues of supply and de- 
mand; and the seventh — on pages 31-34 contains the Commis- 
sion's findings, conclusions, and two recommendations: 

1. The Commission recommends that, at the present time, 
no new doctoral programs in educational administration be 
established in any institution not now offering the degree. 
Recognizing that some efforts are currently underway to 
plan new programs - including joint doctoral progi*ams - 
which respond to issues of access and equity, the Commi.s- 
sicn recommends that any such programs be developed to 
reflect concerns for such issues and concern for the quality, 
content, and effectiveness of existing programs. 

2. The Commission recommends that an intersegmental 
committee investigate the needs and propose possible struc- 
tures, components, and modes of delivery for doctoral pro- 
grams designed specifically for present and future admin- 
istrators in California's Community Colleges. 

The Commission adopted this report at its March 16, 1987, meet- 
ing on the advice of its Policy Evaluation Committee. Additional 
copies of tho^report may be obtained from the Publications Office 
of the Commission. Further information about the report may be 
obtained from staff members Norman Charles at (916) 322-8020 
or Joan S. Bailee at (916) 322-8011. 
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1 Purpose, Method, and Scope of the Study 



Purpose of the study 

This study was prompted by a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Trustees of the California State Univer- 
sity in November 1985, proposing to extend the mis- 
sion of the State University to include awarding an 
independent doctoral degree in education. Asserting 
the ^Verifiable need ... for additional doctoral pro- 
grams in the field of education at public California 
institutions has been demonstrated," the Board re- 
quested "representatives of California State Univer- 
sity to work with appropriate State authorities, in 
connection with Master Plan revision, to offer the in- 
dependent doctoral degree in education." 

The resolution challenges one of the basic provisions 
of the Master Plan which assigns re.sponsibility for 
doctoral-level programs (with the exception of joint 
doctoral programs) to the University of California. 

The Commission's interest in this resolution stems 
from a mandate to involve itself in matters affecting 
the differentiation of functions among the three pub- 
lic segments, as well as from its responsibility to as- 
sess the need for new degree programs. 

Thiv report responds primarily to the second of these 
responsibilities. Its purpose is to examine the histo- 
ry and current status of doctoral degrees in educa- 
tion - the Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) in Education 
degree and the Doctor of Education (Ed.D.) degree - 
in relation to doctoral-level institutions in Califor- 
nia and to the potential supply of, and demand for, 
holders of these degrees in the employment market. 

This report does not deal with the important ques- 
tion of segmental mission. Instead, its purpose is to 
arrive at a judgment, based on a thorough considera- 
tion of available evidence, on whether additional 
doctoral progi*ams in educational administration are 
P'Oeded in California. This is a prior question to be 
resolved before a decision on the State University's 
proposal to establish such a program can be reached. 



Method 

Even if it were possible to assemble all pertinent in- 
formation about future supply and demand in educa- 
tion (the number of qualified candidates versus the 
the number of suitable openings) - and consequently 
about the need for additional educational programs 
— firm conclusions would be difficult, as in any occu- 
pational field. Reliable forecasts would still be 
doubtful because a chance occurrence or an unfore- 
seen development can invalidate the most painstak- 
ingly derived forecast. 

Nevertheless, the Commission and its staff have 
gathered information by a variety of techniques from 
a range of sources: 

• It reviewed written accounts of the history of the 
degree, books and articles on the theory and prac- 
tice of educational administration, commentary 
on strengths and weaknesses of the current sys- 
tem of training school administrators, and similar 
materials in print. 

• It collected statistical information on enrollments, 
degrees awarded, and characteristics of degree re- 
cipients, both nationally and in California. 

• It interviewed individuals responsible for activi- 
ties related in some way to the training and selec- 
tion of school administrators - among others, the 
Executive Director of the California School 
Boards Association, the Assistant Superintendent 
in the Department of Education responsible for 
the California School Leadership Academy, and 
staff of the Commission on Teacher Credentialing. 

• It sent the survey forms redrxed in the Appendix 
to (1) deans of graduate schools of education offer- 
ing doctoral programs in educational administra- 
tion, (2) Community College administrators, (3) a 
sample of public school administrators; and (4) a 
sample of students currently enrolled in doctoral 
programs in education in California. 

• Finally, it reviewed catalogs describing these doc- 
toral programs in California and read an impres- 
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sive number of letters commenting on the need (or 
lack of need) for additional programs from inter- 
ested parties around the State. 



Scope and organization of the report 

This report looks at the history and professional uses 
of doctorates in education; surveys perceptions of the 
degree and its importance in school and Community 
College administration; attempts to assess interest 
in pursuing the degree and the capacity of existing 
programs to accommodate this interest; examines 
alternative forms of training and continuing educa- 
tion available to administrators and considers a 
number of other aspects of the supply and demand 
question. Since the State University has indicated 
its intention of proposing a doctorate in educational 
administration, this study concentrates on this area 
of specialization among the many now offtred under 
the doctorate of education rubric. 
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2 History and Evolution of the Degree 



THE doctorate in education emerged as an autono- 
mous degree program during the early years of the 
twentieth century. While individual professorships 
in education or "pedagogy" had been established in a 
few universities before 1900 - the University of 
Iowa in 1873, the University of Michigan in 1879, 
and Harvard in 1891 - no separate departments of 
education existed. And while dissertations dealing 
with topics in educational history, theory, and even 
practice had been written before 1900, degrees were 
issued by departments of philosophy, history, or 
psychology. 

The merger o "^eachers College with Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1898 seemed to set in motion the estab- 
lishment of departments and schools of education in 
universities throughout the country. By the early 
1920s, some 25 institutions were offering doctoral 
programs in education, and by the early '30s the 
number had almost doubled (National Research 
Council, 1963, pp. 20-26). 

A variety of influences converged to promote and 
shape the development of education as a professional 
field of study. Among them were the rise of profes- 
sionalism, a growing faith in science and the scien- 
tific method, and developments in the public school 
system, including in particular changes in the role of 
the school superintendent 



The rise of professionalism 

Separate schools and departments of education de- 
veloped concurrently with a move toward profession- 
alization in all lines of work. By forming national 
organizations, setting educational requirements, 
and requiring credentials and licensure, many occu- 
pational groups s-^ught to elevate i:.nd give identity 
to their calling. Professionalism required a narrow- 
ingof occupational fCwUS, a more precise definition of 
competencies, and a clearer demarcation between 
areas of expertise. Within the academic world, this 
tendency led not only to the formation of new schools 
Q nd departments but also to the rapid development 
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of specializations within each department. In educa- 
tion, for example, educational administration, edu- 
cational psychology, and curriculum and instruction 
had achieved "professional" status by the 1920s, 
with several other areas of specialization soon to 
follow. 

Defining a university college of education in 1922, 
M. E. Haggerty insisted that, above all, it had to be a 
professional school (p. 91): 

Its aim is not to provide a liberal education but 
to train workers. The knowledge that it 
strives to impart is not general and compre- 
hensive but special and limited to specific 
needs. It aims to equip men and women who 
have definite vocational motives with the spe- 
cialized skills they will need in their vocations 
.... In these respects the college of education 
has its analogies in the schools of medicine, 
law and engineering rather than in the college 
of liberal arts or in academic departments. 

This concept, entirely in keeping with trends in 
other emerging fields such as social work and busi- 
ness administration, led to a gradual walling off of 
schools of education from the arts and science faculty 
in most universities. It was not long before all as- 
pects of the subject - educational history, philoso- 
phy, psychology, sociology, statistics, and, of course, 
administration - were being taught by faculty at-' 
tached to schools or departments of education and 
appointed by them. This practice discouraged inter- 
action with, and peer review by, faculty in other aca- 
demic disciplines ~ the very disciplines from which 
education as a professional field was drawing many 
of its methodological and epistemological assump- 
tions. The narrow focus required by professionalism 
had its price. 



Faith in science and the scientific method 

Professionalization in the academic community 
came to be identified with the adoption of the meth 
ods and assumptions of the natural sciences. By the 



end of the nineteenth century, faith in science and 
the scientific method was sweeping American cam- 
puses and "rhetorical allegiance to science by profes- 
sors in most of the disciplines [reached] giddy 
heights" (Veysey, 1965, p. 173). This climate fos- 
tered the separate development of all the various 
''social" science disciplines including education, 
which from its beginnings borrowed heavily from 
the evolving concepts and techniques of sociology. 
By the 1920s, it was common for education faculty to 
speak confidently of the "science of education" 
(Judd, 1931). 

Science in the early schools of education was essen- 
tially applied social science - the systematic collec- 
tion of data for the purpose of shaping policy and 
solving problems (Tyack and Hansot, 1982, p. 120). 
The ''scientific method*' in educational research was, 
and continues to be, applied primarily to practical 
administrative and pedagogical concerns. The phi- 
losophy and goals of education do not lend them- 
selves to "scientific" inquiry, except perhaps in sur- 
veys of opinion. Doctoral dissertations in the history 
and philosophy of education, therefore, have been 
much less common than those dealing with specific 
aspects of school administration. 

Academic faith in the efficacy of the scientific meth- 
od gained support from another quarter - the busi- 
ness and industrial community. Here, an already 
strong faith in "modern business methods" was for- 
midably reinforced in 1910 by the appearance of 
Frederick Taylor's principles of scientific manage- 
ment. Efficiency established itself as the measure of 
effective administration not only of commercial ac- 
tivities but also of public enterprises such as the 
schools; "cost effectiveness" became and has re- 
mained a cardinal principle of school administra- 
tion. 



Changes in public school administration 

Given the goal of the first professional schools of 
education to "train workers," it followed that the 
curriculum would be strongly influenced by condi- 
tions in the public school system. By the turn of the 
century, the administration of public schools, espe- 
cially in urban settings, was becoming too complex 
and demanding to be entrusted to untrained admin- 
istrators. Most large cities had established the posi- 
tion of superintendent of schools before 1880. San 
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Frr.ncisco appointed its first superintendent in 1852 
as did Los Angeles in 1854, when it had a population 
of only 1,610 and a school enrollment of 126 (Grif- 
fith, 1966, p. 10). 

The formal duties of early superintendents were not 
rigidly defined beyond those of examining and certi- 
fying teachers, disbursing school money, and visit- 
ing and reporting on the schools (Tyack and Hansot, 
p. 19). Most of the financial administration was con- 
ducted by school board committees (Griffith, pp. 12- 
13). Superintendents were thus free to serve as 
evangelists for the public school system. The rapid 
spread of public schooling during the last half of the 
nineteenth century and its remarkable uniformity in 
all parts of the country owes much to these first su- 
perintendents - similar in background, interests, 
and ideology - who mobilized grass-roots support for 
locall> sponsored public education. In addition to 
making the case for formal education, these men 
were expected to provide intellectual leadership for 
the entire community. The model was that of "schol- 
arly education leader" (Callahan, 1964, p. 4). 

As early as 1896, however, a conflict in roles was al- 
ready apparent. In that year, Cleveland Superinten- 
dent B. A. Hinsdale posed a question that has come 
up repeatedly since then; "Should the superinten 
dent be more of a leader of his teachers and of the 
community in . . . educational matters, or should he 
be more of a businessman and administrator'' (Cal- 
lahan, p. 7.) 

Within a few years, the model for the school superin- 
tendent shifted dramatically to the second of these 
roles. Shortly after the turn of the century, accord- 
ing to Tyack and Hansot, "leadership in American 
public education had gravitated from the part-time 
educational evangelists who had created the com- 
mon school system to a new breed of professional 
managers who . . . were reshaping the school system 
according to canons of business efficiency and scien- 
tific expertise" (p. 106). 

Ties between practicing school administrators and 
the new university departments of education re- 
mained close. Many charter members of departmen- 
tal faculty was drawn from the ranks of successful 
school superintendents, and a sr^all group of these 
educators in key positions - George Strayer at 
Columbia, Ellwood Cubberly at Stanford, and Frank 
Spaulding at Yale, among others - exerted a deter- 
mining influence over the training and placement of 
future leaders, the agendas of national associations, 
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public policies toward the school system through city 
and state surveys that tbay conducted, and the form 
ana content of graduate programs in educational ad- 
ministration. These men, in fact, created the spe- 
cialty of educational administration in the same way 
that Thorndike, Terman, and Judd were responsible 
for the field of educational psychology (Tyack and 
Hansot, p. 118). The goal in both cases was to profes- 
sionalize the fields. 

George Strayer, reflecting in 1930 on the progress in 
school administration during the previous 25 years, 
attributed it primarily to two causes; "the applica- 
tion of the scientific method to the problems of ad- 
ministration and the professional training of school 
executives" (Tyack and Hansot, p. 152). Strayer be- 
lieved that the purpose of professional training was 
not to produce educational philosophers or scholars 
in the traditional sense, but to provide administra- 
tors with the specific skills needed to manage the 



schools. This focus on the mechanics of administra- 
tion was reflected in Strayer's concept of the disser- 
tation. "There is no detail of the work of the admin- 
istrator that may not properly become the subject of 
intensive investigation by those who are candidates 
for the doctor's degree in the professional school" 
(Callahan, p. 14). 

Strayer's views wero important among other rea- 
sons, because one-fourth of the 21,000 doctorates in 
education awarded in the United States between 
1920 and 1960 were issued by Teacher's College (Na- 
tional Research Council, 1963, pp. 20-26). The ap- 
proach to graduate research of Strayer and others 
like him helps explain why differences between the 
Ph.D. in Education and the Ed.D were difficult to 
discern, as well as why efforts to differentiate be- 
tween the two degrees have continued to the present 
day. 
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Ed.D. and Ph.D. 



BY 1920. ths Association of American Univt^rsities 
- a small group of institutions with strong graduate 
programs - had succeeded in establishing standards 
for the Ph.D. degree that were rapidly accepted by 
all American universities aspiring to respectability. 
These standards, including not only a prescribed 
period of advanced study but also the requirement of 
a dissertation based on original research, were 
drawn largely from concepts of scholarship devel- 
oped within the traditional arts and sciences. 

At the same time, social developments after World 
War I pointed to the need for highly educated work- 
ers in a growing number of "applied" fields - agri- 
culture, public administration, library science, so- 
cial work, home economics, and, of course, educa- 
tion. Lacking a research tradition and a scholarly 
literature, these emerging fields faced the challenge 
of being accepted as candidates for offering advanced 
degrees by graduate schools of arts and sciences 
often intent on upholding a more traditional view of 
scholarship and higher learning. 



Origins and growth of the Ed»D. 

In 1920, a solution to this conflict was arrived at by 
the newly formed Harvard Graduate School of Edu- 
cation when it announced its intention to award the 
Doctor of Education degree (Morison, 1930, p. 528). 
With this action, the School of Education succeeded 
not only in avoiding a confrontation with the ortho- 
dox elements of Harvard's Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, but also in proclaiming the independent 
professional status of the field of education. Other 
institutions soon followed suit, and by 1940, 24 
universities were conferring the Ed.D. (Hollis, 1945, 
p. 97). Many of these institutions, including Colum- 
bia University and the University of California, also 
awarded tl^e Ph.D. in education, which remained the 
far more prevalent degree through 1950 But the 
Ed.D. gained ground steadily as more and more in- 
stitutions awarded it - 67 by 1960, 97 by 1970, and 
128 by 1982 - 86 of which also offered the Ph.D. in 
Education. An additional 31 institutions awarded 



only the Ph.D. Between 1978 and 1982, roughly 
equal numbers of Ed.D. degrees and Ph.D. in Educa- 
tion degreeb were awarded by institutions offering 
both degrees (Andersen, 1983, p. 57). 



Differences between the Ed.D. and the Ph.D. 

Contrary to what might be expected, the more wide- 
spread Ed.D. programs became, the more difficult it 
became to differentiate between the two degrees in 
regard to admission, or graduation requirements 
and employment patterns of graduates. The Ed.D. 
war commonly assumed to be the applied, practition- 
er degree, while the Ph.D. is the more scholarly and 
research oriented; but periodic surveys from the 
1930s to the present have failed co document signifi- 
cant differences between the two. For instance, in 
1983, a survey of 167 institutions offering either or 
both degrees (1983), found no appreciable distinc- 
tions between the degrees in admissions policies, 
unit requirements, time in residency, credit for work 
experience, time allowed for ';ompletion, required re- 
search tools, or research competencies (Andersen, 
1983). The major differences were that more Ph.D. 
programs retained the language requirement - 37 
percent compared to 2.5 percent of Ed.D. programs — 
and more Ed.D. programs accepted study of a "prac- 
tical problem" instead of a basic research study for 
the dissertation. 

Another study by Dill and Morrison in 1985 con- 
cluded that even in research requirements and the 
topics of dissertations, distinctions between the two 
degrees are not pronounced. Focusing primarily on 
programs in higher education, they found, "typical 
Ed.D. requirements do not depart from the research 
content of the Ph.D. Rather they simply offer less of 
it..." (p. 179). 

What is true nationally has been true in California. 
Describing graduate programs in education at the 
University of California in 1951, Dean Emeritus 
Frank Freeman wrote (Henry, p. 139): 



Two doctor's degrees are offered, the Ph.D. and 
the Ed.D. The latter was instituted and is still 
announced as a professional degree in contrast 
with the Ph.D. In actuality, however, the two 
degrees do not differ radically in requirements, 
program of work, or procedure .... As they are 
presently administered, either degree may be 
taken in any field of study and in preparation 
for any kind of professional work. 

One reason for blurred distinctions in the research 
requirements for the two degrees is the fuzzy line be- 
tween buoic and applied research in any discipline 
but especially in education which, as noted earlier, 
has borrowed research methodologies fro^n other dis- 
ciplines and "applied" them to particular situations 
in the educational process. Another ambivalence in 
doctoral programs in educational administration 
concerns the relative emphasis to be placed on theo- 
ry or practice in the program's content. From the be- 
ginning, both Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs have alter- 
nated between one or another of these approaches. 
During the 1960s, a "theory movement" swept the 
field sparked by a rediscovery of the concept that as 
an applied social science, educational administra- 
tion can be investigated empirically p.sing the modes 



of inquiry of the social .sciences. The ''movement" 
lost momentum in the early 70s when it became ap- 
parent that no unique and coherent "science" or "dis- 
cipline" of educational administration had emerged 
and that graduates of the programs were not solving 
pressing problems in American education (Fargu- 
har, 1977, pp. 335-338). 

Along with recurrent efforts to clarify the nature 
and purpose of each degree have come proposals 
eit!*cf to abolish one or the other or to sharpen the 
differences between them. In 1946, Ernest V. Hollis 
argued for providing flexibility in Ph.D. require- 
ments and using it as the sole doctor's degree in the 
field (p. 258) - a view that obviously did nut prevail. 
And in 1985 Dill and Morrison called for drawing 
more heavily on the data handling techniques of sci- 
entific management for the Ed.D. in order to clarify 
distinctions between the degrees, especially in high- 
er education (p. 183). 

In sum, despite a lingering sentiment in some aca- 
demic circles that the Ph.D. is the more prestigious 
degree, the Ed.D. seems to be fif^ established, 
gives no indication of declining in popularity, and 
differs only slightly in requirements from the Ph. D. 
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National Trends 



Number of degrees awarded 

Once established, the doctorate in education - both 
Ed.D. and Ph.D. - quickly developed into one of the 
most frequently awarded doctoral degrees. During 
the decade of the 1920s, 48 institutions granted 
1,146 Ed.D.s and Ph.D.s in education, second only to 
the 1,924 doctorates awarded in chemistry during 
the same period (National Research Council, 1963, 
pp. 10-11). By 1951, the number of educational 
doctorates surpassed those in chemistry and since 
then have far outnumbered doctorates in any other 
discipline. 



Display 1 below shows the number of doctorates 
awarded in education and other broad disciplinary 
groupings since 1960. Education doctorates amount- 
ed to 16 percent of all doctoral degrees awarded in 
1960 and increased steadily during the next 20 years 
until they reached a high in 1980 of over 24 percent. 
Since then however, the number of educational doc- 
torates has declined, as has the number of doctorates 
in the humanities, in contrast to increases in the 
other five fields. The 6,780 doctorates in education 
awarded in 1984- the lowest number since the early 
1970s - represented an 11 percent drop in five years 
and constituted only 21.7 percent of the total. 



DISPLAY I Number of Doctorates Awarded Nationally by Broad Field of Study. 1960 to 1984 



Year of 




Physical 




Life 


Social 






Professional 


Doctorate 


Total 


Sciences* 


FnjrineerinfT 


Sciences 


Sc'^nces 


Humanities 


Education 


and Other 


1960 


9,733 


2,152 


794 


1,729 


1 j68 


1,660 


1,549 


241 


1961 


10,413 


2,325 


940 


1,783 


1,778 


1,624 


1,679 


284 


1962 


11,500 


2,485 


1,216 


1,975 


1.890 


1,725 


1,893 


316 


1963 


12,728 


2,910 


1,357 


2.083 


2,027 


1,842 


2,137 


372 


1964 


14,325 


3,115 


1,664 


2,361 


2,169 


2,351 


2,407 




1965 


16,340 


3,550 


2,074 


2,684 


2.327 


2,530 


2,736 


439 


1966 


17,949 


3,828 


2,301 


2,885 


2.619 


2,711 


3,040 


565 


1967 


20,403 


4,333 


2,604 


3,143 


3.102 


3,087 


3,481 


653 


1968 


22,936 


4,652 


2,855 


3,707 


■.^,495 


3,467 


4,029 


731 


1969 


25,743 


5,005 


3,265 


4.204 


3.984 


3,788 


4.659 


838 


1970 


29,498 


5,628 


3,434 


4.693 


4.566 


4,278 


5,857 


1.042 


1971 


31,867 


5,739 


3,498 


5.268 


5,189 


4,648 


6,435 


1,090 


1972 


33,043 


5,538 


3,503 


5.083 


5.470 


5,055 


7,085 


1,309 


1973 


33,755 


5,311 


3,364 


5,167 


5,758 


5,414 


7,238 


1,503 


1974 


33,047 


4,976 


3,147 


4,962 


5.884 


5,170 


7,241 


1,667 


1975 


32,951 


4,857 


3,002 


5.026 


6,066 


5,046 


7,359 


1,595 


1976 


32,946 


4,509 


2,834 


5,026 


6,214 


4.881 


7,725 


1,757 


1977 


31,717 


4,379 


2,643 


4.920 


6,073 


4,562 


7,455 


1,685 


1978 


30,873 


4,193 


2,423 


5,038 


6.039 


4,231 


7,194 


1.755 


1979 


31,237 


4,299 


2,490 


5,223 


5,961 


4,139 


7,385 


1,740 


1980 


31,015 


4,111 


2,479 


5.460 


5.855 


3.868 


7,586 


1,656 


1981 


31,345 


4,170 


2,528 


5.607 


6.142 


3.748 


7,497 


1,653 


1982 


31,074 


4,284 


2,646 


5,709 


5,836 


3,559 


7,232 


1,808 


1983 


31,190 


4,424 


2,780 


5,540 


6,055 


3,494 


7,147 


1,750 


1984 


31,253 


4,453 


2,915 


5,745 


5.895 


3,528 


6,780 


1,937 



* Includes \f athematics and Computer Sciences. 



Source. 1960-1983: National Research Council, 1983, p. 5.; 1984: National Research Council, 1984, pp. 34-35. 



Number of degrees within 
specialized fields of education 

As noted on page 3 above, no sooner had education 
achieved separate identity as a field of professional 
study than it began to develop areas of specialization 
within its graduate programs. To its early speciali- 
zations in educational administration and educa- 
tional psychology, it soon added others in measure- 
ment, social foundations, and curriculum and in- 
struction. By the 1950s and '60s, as many as 15 dif- 
ferent subfields were identifiable as standard spe- 
cializations within doctoral programs in education, 
not including specializations in some 20 teaching 
fields. 

.For at least the past 20 years, the specialty of educa- 
tional administration and supervision has attracted 
more students than any other subfield, averaging 
almost twice as many degree recipients as the next 
most popular field, curriculum and instruction. De- 
spite the overall decline in the number of doctorates 
in education recently, degrees in these two special- 
ties have maintained a consistent level for the past 



decade, as Display 2 below shows. The most notable 
declines have occurred in educational psychology, 
social foundations, student counseling/personnel 
services and secondary education. 



Sex of degree recipients 

In 1983, for the first time in any major field, the 
number of women receiving doctorates in education 
exceeded the number of men. This landmark was 
reached not only because of the steady increase in 
the number of women completing doctorates - a 
trend evident in most fields of study - but because of 
an equally conspicuous decline in the number of men 
earning education doctorates. The number of men 
dropped 36 percent since 1976, contrasted to an 18 
percent increase in the number of women (Display 
3). 

Education has always been a popular field among 
women pursuing advanced degrees. Since 1925, 
more women have earned doctorates in education 
each year than in any other field of study (National 



DISPLAY 2 Number of Education Doctorate'^ Awarded Nationally by Subfield, 1974 to 1984 





1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


Education 


7,241 


7,359 


7,725 


7,455 


7.194 


7.385 


7.586 


7.497 


7,232 


7,147 


6,780 


Curriculum and Instruction 


776 


824 


786 


759 


808 


874 


838 


815 


809 


856 


864 


Educational Administration and Supervision 


1,377 


1,508 


1,683 


1,516 


1,455 


1.500 


1,536 


1,659 


1,470 


1,619 


1,554 


Educational Nfedia 


83 


90 


92 


32 


92 


92 


75 


77 


76 


88 


82 


Educational Measures and Statistics 


97 


117 


104 


118 


97 


104 


89 


90 


94 






Educational Statistics and Research 




















86 


105 


Educational Testing, Evaluation and Measurem 


cjnt - 


















51 


56 


Educational Psychology 


472 


458 


488 


498 


445 


415 


476 


445 


447 


274 


229 


School Psychology 




















88 


110 


Social Foundations 


271 


241 


246 


230 


237 


242 


214 


209 


214 


142 


151 


Special Education 


282 


284 


316 


324 


311 


316 


346 


312 


347 


349 


313 


Student Counseling and Personnel Services 


639 


737 


695 


662 


560 


607 


594 


549 


539 


502 


390 


Higher Education 


587 


623 


662 


715 


615 


683 


685 


671 


653 


632 


654 


Pre*Elementary Education 














74 


90 


77 


63 


54 


Elementary Education 


288 


233 


218 


187 


217 


169 


162 


180 


149 


111 


97 


Secondary Education 


208 


190 


179 


142 


134 


154 


168 


136 


104 


87 


62 


Adult and Continuing Education 


162 


147 


191 


173 


200 


169 


235 


233 


257 


221 


218 


Teaching Fields* 


1.479 


1,417 


1,418 


1,439 


1,352 


1,411 


1.471 


1,437 


1,332 


1,328 


1,170 


!^ducation« General 


379 


294 


416 


396 


425 


410 


427 


405 


418 


347 


311 


Education, Other 


141 


196 


241 


214 


246 


239 


196 


189 


246 


302 


360 


Other and Unspecified 


86 


20 


47 


^4 


14 


23 


22 


35 


24 


22 


20 



* National Research Council totals present figures for programs in 18 individual fields, such as art, business, English, science, 
and industrial arts. 



Source: 1974-1983: National Research Counr.iM983, p.49. 1984: National Research Council, 1984, p. 29. 



Research Council, 1963, p. 51) - one of every three in 
the 1980s. 

Until recently, however, relatively few women spe- 
cialized in educational edministration. Of the 5,860 
doctorates in educational administration and super- 
vision awarded in the United States between 1970 
and 1975, for example, only 656 (11 percent) went to 
women (National Center for Education Statistics, 
1977, pp. 16-17). Since then, the gap has closed 
steadily, even though the number of men in this spe- 
cialization has not dropped off as sharply as in most 
others. In 1984, women earned 618, or 40 percent of 
the doctorates in educational administration and su- 
pervision awarded that year. If this trend continues, 
by the end of the decade more women than men will 
receive doctorates in educational administration, as 
they currently do in virtually every other area of 
educational specialization. 



DISPLAY 3 Number of Doctorates Awarded Nationally by Broad Fidd of Study and Sex, 1974 to 1984 



Total* Physical Sciences ** Engineering Life Sciences Social Sciences Humanities Education 



Year 


Men 


Women 


Men 


Women 


\len 


Women 


^1 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Xlen 


Women 


Men 


Women 


1974 


26,594 


6.453 


4,592 


384 


3,114 


33 


4.0.'>6 


906 


4,503 


1,381 


3,594 


1,576 


5,302 


1,939 


1976 


25,262 


7,684 


4,089 


420 


2,780 


54 


4.013 


1.013 


4.580 


1,634 


3,208 


1,673 


5,185 


2,540 


1978 


22,553 


8,322 


3,754 


439 


2.370 


53 


3.881 


1,159 


4,178 


1,861 


2,635 


1,596 


4,i339 


2,855 


1980 


21,610 


9,407 


3.609 


502 


2,389 


90 


4.047 


1.414 


3,811 


2,045 


2,335 


1,532 


4,204 


3,383 


1982 


21,006 


10.090 


3,715 


576 


2,522 


124 


3.829 


1.718 


3,67(> 


2,381 


1.964 


1,531 


3,551 


3,613 


1984 


20,593 


10,660 


3,797 


656 


2,763 


152 


3.957 


1,788 


3,481^ 


2,407 


1,942 


1,586 


3,323 


3.457 



* Includes professional fields not shown in this table. 
** Includes Mathematics and Computer Sciences. 

Source; 1974-1983: National Research Council, 1983, p. 2. 1984: National Research CounciM984,pp.34.35. 



DISPLAY 4 Number of Doctorate Recipients in Education by Citizenship and Racial. Ethnic Group, 
1980, 1982, and 1984 

Non-L".s. 



Year 


Total 
Doctorates 


Citizens 
Temporary 
Visas 


American 
Indian 


Asian 


Black 


White 


Puerto 
Rican 


Mexican 
American 


Other 
Hispanic 


Other and 
Unknown 


1980 


7576 


507 


53 


92 


602 


5676 


24 


52 


77 


256 


1982 


7226 


569 


29 


112 


606 


5353 


43 


78 


64 


117 


1984 


6780 


537 


32 


92 


509 


5119 


37 


72 


48 


106 



Source: Adapted from National Research Council 1 980, 1982. and 1984. 



Ethnicity of degree recipients 

The overwhelming majority of doctorate recipients 
in education have been white. Among other ethnic 
groups, only Black students have made a significant 
showing - accounting for roughly 10 percent since 
1980. Education is the only field in which tl;e pro- 
portion of Black doctoral recipients approaches the 
proportion of Black Americans as a whole. Fifty-five 
percent of the doctorates earned by Black students in 
the last five years have been awarded in education, 
and Black women have earned more than half of 
th'am. 

As Display 4 indicates, the number of other minority 
students receiving doctorates has been minimal. 
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Career patterns of degree recipients 

Despite the close ties between early university 
schools of education and public school systems, a ma- 
jority of education doctorate recipients have not gone 
into or remained in public school administration. 
Departments of education in colleges and universi- 
ties absorbed most of them.for several decades after 
the first degrees were awarded - for example, 30 of 
the 39 at the University of Minnesota prior to 1930 
compared to only four who remained in public school 
administration (Eurich, 1931, p. 285). As it became 
more common for school superintendents to pursue 
the doctorate, this disparity was gradually reduced, 
but even by 1960 more than twice as many new 
doctoral recipients held positions in colleges and 
universities rather than in elementary and 
secondary schools. By 1982, the balance still 
remained heavily in favor of higher education, with 
32 percent employed by colleges and universities 
and only 19 percent by the schools (Display 5). 

Andersen's 1983 survey found that recipients of the 
Ed.D. were somewhat more likely than Ph.D.s to be 
employed by schools than colleges, but they were by 
no means excluded from college or university 
employment. School or college employment proba- 
bly is affected more by the institution awarding the 
degree than to the type of degree awarded. Thus an 
early study of employment patterns found that 
Harvard placed 71 percent of its Ed.D. recipients in 
colleges and universities, compared to oniy 20 to 25 



percent from Pennsylvania State University, 
Temple University, and the University of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh as well as other institutions (HoUis, 
1945, p. 100). 

As shown in Display 5, the percentage of doctoral 
recipients in education still seeking employment at 
graduation jumped sharply in the early 1970s - from 
14 percent in 1968 to 23 percent in 1972 and it has 
remained in the 22- to 26-percent range since then. 
Obviously, this percentage, compared to that of 
recipients already assured of employment, is one of 
the strongest clues to the supply and demand sit- 
uation in various fields of study. In 1984, percent- 
ages in the humanities and social sciences ranged 
from a low of 18 percent in economics to a high of 35 
percent in history, with education at 23.5 percent. 
(Comparison with new doctorates in physical and life 
sciences is difficult because of their tendency to en- 
gage in postdoctoral study.) 

Available figures do not indicate how many edu- 
cation doctorates are seeking employment in col- 
leges and universities rather than the public schools. 
The annual survey of new doctorates by the National 
Research Council does, however, reveal that only 65 
percent of education doctorates in 1984 plan to be 
employed in any ducational system or institution. 
A growing number have anticipated employment 
with government agencies (9.4 percent compared 
with 3.1 percent in 1968) or with business and 
industry and a variety of non-profit organizations 



DISPLAY 5 Pi raduation Plans of Doctorate Recipients in Educationy 1960 to 1984 



Postffraduation Plans 


1960 


1962 


1964 


ISfi'j 


1968 


1970 


1972 


1974 


1976 


JL?71 


1980 


1982 1984 


Number of Doctorates 


1,549 


1.893 


2,351 


3,040 


4,029 


5,857 


7,085 


7,241 


7,725 


7.194 


7,585 


7,226 6,780 


Percent Seeking Appointment 


14.4% 


14.6% 


13.1% 


13.1% 


14.3% 


22.6% 


22.4% 


23.8% 


24.5% 


V6.3% 


24.1% 


24.6% 25.2% 


Postdoctoral Study 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.0 


.1 


.4 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1 5 


1.2 


1.5 1.7 


Employment 


14.4 


14.6 


13.1 


13.1 


14.2 


22.1 


21.5 


22.6 


23.6 


24.9 


22.8 


23.1 23.5 


Percent Having Definite Plans 


83.8 


83.8 


84.0 


84.0 


82.5 


74.2 


72.6 


68.7 


69.9 


66.9 


70.4 


69.6 69.4 


Postdoctoral Study 


.5 


1.0 


.9 


.7 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


1.5 


1.4 


1.5 


1.6 


1.7 1.6 


Employment 


83.3 


82.8 


83.0 


83.3 


81.4 


72.8 


71.5 


67.2 


68.4 


65.4 


68.7 


67.8 67.8 


College or University 


49.5 


47.1 


47.9 


51.8 


52.7 


50.4 


45.0 


39.0 


37.5 


34.2 


34.4 


31.5 


Elementary/Secondary School 21.7 


22.9 


21.3 


19.8 


17.6 


11.8 


15.9 


15.4 


17.4 


16.5 


18.4 


18.6 


Business and Industry 


1.1 


.9 


.9 


1.0 


.8 


1.1 


1.0 


1.4 


1.7 


2.1 


3.3 


4.8 


Government 


4.7 


4.1 


4.4 


3.6 


3.1 


5.1 


6.1 


7.8 


7.8 


8.3 


8.0 


7.7 


Nonprofit Organization 


2.3 


2.5 


2.8 


2.9 


2.9 


2.4 


2.9 


2.9 


3.3 


3.6 


3.8 


4.4 


Other and Unknown 


4.1 


5.3 


5.7 


4.1 


4.3 


2.0 


.6 


.7 


.6 


.6 


.8 


.9 


Plans Unknown 


1.8 


1.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.3 


3.3 


5.0 


7.5 


5.6 


6.8 


5.6 


5.8 



Source. 1974-1983. National Research Council OfTKe of Scientific and Engineering Personnel. Doctorate Records File. 1984. .\ational 

Research Council, 1984. p. 35. iThat report does not list percentages by type of employer for those doctoral recipients with definite plans. 
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(12 percent as opposed to 4 percent in 1968) (Na- 
tional Research Council, 1984, p. 35). 



Length of time 

between bachelor's and doctoral degrees 

The elapsed time between receiving the bachelors 
degree and completing a doctorate is considerably 
greater in education than in any other field - aver- 
aging over 13 years, compared, for example, to six 
years in chemistry and ten in political science. Edu- 
cation doctorates are therefore also older when they 
receive their degrees: In 1984, their median age 



was 39.6 years - almost five years older than the me- 
dian in any other subject (National Research Coun- 
cil, 1984, pp. 34-35). 

These disparities are not necessarily due to greater 
part-time enrollment in education than in other 
fields. In fact, graduate students in history and in 
several other fields are enrolled over a longer period 
before completing their doctorates than those in 
education. Instead, doctoral recipients in education 
begin their doctoral study longer after earning the 
baccalaureate than those in other disciplines - one 
reason being that the administrative credential in 
most states requires at least three years' teaching 
experience. 
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Supply and Demand in California 



Doctoral programs in education 

Fourteen accredited California institutions current- 
ly offer doctoral programs in education with a spe- 
cialization in educational administration or leader- 
ship. These include ten independent universities. 

Claremont Graduate School 

Loma Linda University 

Pepperdine University 

Stanford University 

United States International University 

University of La Verne 

University of the Pacific 

University of San Diego 

University of San Francisco 

University of Southern California 

and four campuses of the University of California: 

Berkeley 
Los Angeles 
Riverside 
Santa Barbara 

In addition, an indeterminate number of non-accred- 
ited California institutions list graduate programs 
in education among their offerings, but reliable data 
on these programs are unavailable 

Two out-of-state institutions - Nova University and 
Brigham Young University - offer educational doc- 
torate programs in California. Nova's two Ed.D pro- 
grams in educational leadership and higher educa- 
tion enrolled a total of 63 California students in 
1985-86, down from 224 in 1975-76. Brigham Young 
intermittently accepts between five and ten Cali- 
fornia students from a designated metropolitan area 
in its individualized study program. 

In recent years, several other out-of-state institu- 
tions have discontinued offering graduate education 
programs in Calilbrnia, including Southern Illinois 
University, the University of Bridgeport, and the 
University of Northern Colorado. 

ERLC 



Doctoral enrollments in education 

Display 6 on page 16 presents application, accept- 
ance, matriculation, and enrollment information for 
California's doctoral programs in educational ad- 
ministration over four years and for doctoral pro- 
grams in education during 1985-86, as reported to 
the Commission by the deans cf these programs. 

Applications: Total applications for admission to the 
educational administration programs have ranged 
between 400 and 500 annually in recent years. The 
number of students who seek admission to these pro- 
grams each year is unknown because some appli- 
cants submit multiple applications. 

Offers of admission: The four University of Califor- 
nia programs have offered admission to between 50 
and 60 percent of their applicants during the past 
four years, while independent institutions have ex- 
tended admission to between 65 and 70 percent. (No- 
va University admits all of its applicants, but its of- 
ficials explain that no students formally apply who 
have not been counseled concerning its requirements 
for eligibility.) 

Matriculation. The percentage of applicants offered 
admission who actually enroll is slightly higher on 
average at independent institutions than at the Uni- 
versity of California - over the four years, 74 per- 
cent, compared to 68 percent. 

Enrollment: A total of 1,124 students were enrolled 
in educational administration programs in 1985-86, 
compared to 1,144 three years earlier in 1982-83. (In 
addition. Nova and Brigham Young enrolled 27 stu- 
dents between them in 1985-86.) 

Enrollments are largest at the University of South- 
ern California, Pepperdine University, the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco, and the Claremont Graduate 
School, in that order. The smallest programs, in de- 
scending order, are at Stanford, Loma Linda, and the 
Santa Barbara and Riverside campuses of the Uni- 
versity of California. 



DISPLAY 6 Applications, Offers of AdmissioTiy Matriculations, and Total Enrollment in Educational 
Administration Programs, 1982-83 Through 1985-86, and in All Education Programs, 
1985-86, at California Universities 



All Education 

Educational Administration Programs Programs 

1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 1985-86 



Segment and Institution Men Wome n Total Men Women Tjtal Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total 
University of California 



Applications 58 


54 


112 


58 


52 


110 


74 


58 


132 


52 


50 


102 


241 


407 


648 


Offers of Admission 27 


30 


57 


24 


27 


51 


46 


31 


77 


28 


34 


62 


117 


209 


326 


Matriculations 23 


25 


48 


14 


16 


30 


29 


18 


47 


23 


21 


44 


88 


146 


234 


Total Enrollment 107 


106 


213 


108 


99 


207 


99 


104 


203 


114 


98 


212 


350 


641 


991 


Berkeley 33 


88 


71 


31 


34 


65 


29 


39 


68 


42 


40 


82 


124 


212 


336 


UCLA 45 


42 


87 


42 


38 


80 


44 


41 


85 


43 


39 


82 


137 


315 


452 


Riverside 




21 






21 






17 






15 


30 


30 


60 


Santa Barbara 19 


15 


34 


25 


16 


41 


19 


14 


33 


22 


14 


33 


59 


84 


143 


Independent Universities* 




























Applications 




291 






386 






297 






311 






827 


Offers of Admission 




917 






943 






209 






219 






520 


Matriculations 




155 






184 






162 






160 






398 


Total Enrollment 




931 






896 






950 






912 






2,319 


Claremont 89 


113 


202 


75 


96 


171 


65 


94 


159 


52 


73 


125 


182 


513 


695 


La Verne 




90 






94 






110 






103 






387 


Loma Linda 






24 


12 


37 


27 


19 


46 


29 


18 


47 


29 


18 


47 


Pepperdine 




212 






183 






169 






164 


(not reported) 


Stanford 




51 






59 






61 






59 


119 


194 


313 


San Diego 




80 






90 






100 


45 


58 


106 


43 


58 


106 


San Francisco 69 


55 


124 


70 


61 


131 


69 


79 


148 


66 


91 


157 


180 


243 


423 


use 




172 






168 






213 






198 






348 


All Universities 






























Applications 




403 






496 






429 






413 






1,475 


Offers of Admissions 




274 






294 






286 






281 






846 


Matriculations 




203 






214 






209 






204 






632 


Total Enrollment 


1,144 




1,103 




1,153 




1,124 






3,310 



* Excluding the University of the Pacific, whiih did not report enrollments, and United States Inter national Univ ersit) . w hich did not return 
its survey. 

Source: California Postsccondary Education Commission. 
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No enrollment trends are discernible during the 
four-year period. For example, University of Cali- 
fornia enrollments fluctuated within a ver> narrow 
range from a low of 203 to a high of 213, while those 
at independent universities ranged from 900 to 950. 
Enrollment increased slightly at the University of 
California, Berkeley, but on other University cam- 
puses remained relatively stable Thus current en- 
rollments point to no significant increase in the 
number of University doctorates in educational ad- 
ministration to be awarded in the immediate future. 

Since not all universities reported enrollments by 
sex, it is not possible to compare men's and women's 
enrollment. In the University of California, how- 
ever, slightly fewer women than men were enrolled 
in the three largest educational administration pro- 
grams in 1985-86, although women outnumber men 
by a wide margin in other educational doctorate pro- 
grams In all but one of the independent universi- 
ties that reported gender, the number of women in 
educational administration programs exceeds the 
number of men by what appears tc be a growing per- 
centage: and in all educational doctorate programs 
combined they are clearly in the majority. 

According to other information supplied by the uni- 
versities, a large majority of students in educational 
administration are enrolled for six or fewer c*'edits 
per term, and approximately one-third of them have 
completed their courses and are working on their 
dissertations. 



Doctoral degrees in education 

California's universities awarded 2,189 doctoral de- 
grees in education from 1981-82 through 1985-86 - 
the last year for which data are available - for an 
average of 438 per year. They awarded 713 doctor- 
ates in educational administration for an annual av- 
erage of 179 (Display 7, page 18). Independent uni- 
versities have awarded over 85 percent of these ad- 
ministrative degrees. Among them, the University 
of San Francisco awarded the most - 143, followed 
by the University of Southern California with 121 
and Pepperdine with 111. 

Educational administration is not a prominent area 
of specialization on the four campuses of the Univer- 
sity of California. All four combined awarded only 
24 doctorates in educational administration last 
year, or 13 percent of the State's total, although they 
warded 27 percent of the State's doctorates in edu- 
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cation at large. The University's small role in the 
production of doctorates in this specialty can be illus- 
trated by noting that the University of San Francis- 
co alone awarded 45 educational administration doc- 
torates in 1985-86 - almost twice as many as the 
University's four programs combined. 

As with enroUme^tc, trend is apparent in the 
number of doctcrates awarded in education at large 
during the past four years, except for a 28 percent de- 
cline in the total number awarded by the University 
of California. The number of educational adminis- 
tration doctorates has not declined, however, and be- 
cause enrollments in these programs have also re- 
mained stable in recent years, it is likely that the 
number of these doctorates awarded each year will 
also remain in the 165 to 200 range for at least five 
years. 

Most of the recipients of doctorates awarded in edu- 
cation at large by the University of California and 
such independent universities as Claremont and 
Stanford obtain positions in higher education, policy 
research, and governmental agencies rather than in 
the schools. For example, only about one in every 
four University of California doctoral recipients in 
education during the past two years accepted posi- 
tions in school administration on graduation or re- 
turned to such positions (Gifibrd et a/, 1986). Among 
the 621 doctoral students surveyed by the Commis- 
sion for this report, only 20 percent plan careers in 
public school administration - a figure comparable 
to the national proportion of 18.6 percent determined 
by the National Research Council and shown in Dis- 
play 5 on page 12, Among the doctoral students in 
educational administration surveyed by the Com- 
mission, 42 percent plan on entering public school 
adminstration. 



Supply and demand regarding 
credentialed school administrators 

The administrative services credential is the only 
absolute requirement for the vast majority of admin- 
istrative positions in California's public schools, and 
the number of individuals holding or pursuing this 
credential far e.xceeds the number of possible open- 
ings into the foreseeable future. Thus there seems 
no danger that administrative openings in Califor- 
nia's schools will go unfilled. For example, a 1984 
study prepared for Policy Analysis for California Ed- 
ucation (pace) reported that programs then ofi'ering 
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DISPLAY 7 Doctoral Degrees in Educational Administration and All Education Programs Awarded by 
California Uniuerdties, 1981-82 Through 1985-86 



1981-82 1982-83 1983-84 1984-85 1985-86 

Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total Men Women Total MenWomenTotal 



University of California 



Berkeley: All: 28 
Administration: 


25 


53 


15 
3 


28 
6 


43 
9 


15 
2 


24 
7 


39 
9 


14 
5 


23 
6 


37 
11 


14 
4 


24 
6 


38 
10 


UCLA All: 31 
Administration: 


34 


65 


21 
7 


37 
2 


58 
9 


28 
6 


36 
3 


64 
9 


22 
0 


29 
1 


51 
1 


14 
0 


27 
2 


41 
2 


Riverside All: 4 
Administration: 


3 


7 


4 
4 


2 
2 


6 
6 


4 
4 


3 
4 


7 
8 


7 
2 


4 
1 


11 
3 


3 
3 


0 
0 


3 
3 


Santa Barbara All: 14 
Administration. 


6 


20 


15 
4 


12 
1 


27 
5 


15 
4 


8 
1 


23 
5 


11 
4 


12 
2 


23 
6 


9 
5 


13 
4 


22 
9 


Total All: 77 
Administration: 


68 


145 


55 
18 


79 
11 


134 
29 


62 
16 


71 
15 


133 
31 


54 
11 


68 
10 


122 
21 


40 
12 


64 
12 


104 
24 


ndependent Universities* 






























Claremont All: 
Administration: 






3 


3 


6 


0 


2 


2 


2 


3 


5 


12 
5 


30 
11 


42 
16 


La Verno All: 
Administratio n: 










5 






18 






14 






10 
10 


Loma Linda All: 
Administration: 






4 


4 


8 


9 


4 


13 


5 


5 


10 


9 
9 


0 
u 

2 


11 
11 


Pepperdine: All 
Administration: 






12 


8 


20 


22 


12 


34 


19 


11 


30 


13 


14 


27 


LOP All 
Administration 






8 


11 


19 


12 


13 


25 


5 


7 


12 


8 
5 


10 
7 


18 
12 


San Diego All 
Administration. 






1 


0 


1 


2 


5 


7 


0 


2 


2 


2 
2 


4 
4 


D 

6 


San Francisco All: 
Administration 






14 


15 


29 


23 


12 


35 


20 


14 


34 


49 
19 


49 
26 


98 
45 


Stanford All' 
Administration. 






4 


1 


5 


5 


5 


10 


5 


4 


9 


3 


4 


7 


use All. 
Administration' 










42 






29 






29 


25 


26 


51 
21 


Total All. 116 
Administration. 


133 


249 






364 
135 






440 
173 






217 
145 






281 
155 


Ul Universities Ail 193 
Administration: 


201 


394 






498 
164 






573 
204 






339 
166 






385 
179 



• Excluding United States International University, which did not return its survey. 
Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 
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the credential could completely replace all school ad- 
ministrators in the State every five years and refill 
all entry-level positions every three years. It based 
this conclusion on the fact that California granted 
approximately 14,000 administrative credentials 
from 1979 through 1982 for "a job category that in- 
cludes only 16,000 positions overall and for which 
there currently is no high turnover rate." Even if 
the number of entry-level administrative positions 
were to increase over the next five years by the same 
percentage as the expected increase in school-age 
population (7 percent),and 18 percent of current ad- 
ministrators were to retire by age 61 over the same 
time period, the study concluded that California 
would still produce five times the need unless major 
changes occurred in credentialing trends. Since 
then, the State has implemented a two-stage creden- 
tialing process that may affect these trends, but en- 
rollments in administrative credential programs 
also have increased - in 1984-85 alone by 643 candi- 
dates or 14 percent, according to the Commission on 
Teacher Credentialing. And because the require- 
ments for the permanent credential apply only to al- 
ready practicing administrators, the.T impact on the 
basic dynamic of the administrative marketplace 
may be negligible. 



to the Commission's survey ^described on page 41) 
and indicated how many years they had served in 
their present position and whether or not they had 
earned the doctorate. That display evidences no 
great demand in the past 20 yev.rs for a larger pro- 
portion of administrators with doctorates. Indeed, if 
anything the proportion with the doctorate has de- 
clined slightly over the two decades. 



DISPLAY 8 Time in Position of 
Superintendents and Associate Superintendents 
With and Without the Doctorate 

Years in With Doctorate Without Doctorate 

Position Number Percent Number Percent 



Superintendents 



0-3 


24 


50% 


24 


50% 


4-6 


13 


52 


12 


48 


7-9 


9 


69 


4 


31 


10-14 


9 


53 


8 


47 


15-19 


3 


100 




0 


20+ 


3 


43 


4 


57 


Total 


61 


54 


52 


46 



Demand for education doctorates 

An earned doctorate is not a requirement for school 
administrator employment in California, and few if 
any school districts specify it for any administrative 
position, including superintendent, although they 
may prefer it. At present only 12.7 percent of Cali- 
fornia's school administrators in 1984-85 held a doc- 
torate, ranging from 4 percent of all assistant and 
associate principals to 10 percent of principals; 12 
percent of program and subject-area administrators; 
23 percent of deputy, associate, and assistant super- 
intendents; and 46 percent of all county and district 
superintendents (California State Department of 
Education, 1985). Of the 102 districts assisted dur- 
ing the past five years by the California School 
Boards Association in their search for a superinten- 
dent, none required applicants to have the doctorate 
Among the twenty superintendents hired in 1985, 
twelve held the doctorate. (California School Boards 
Association, 1986). 

Display 8 below shows the number of superinten- 
^ -^.ents and associate superintendents who responded 
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Associate 
Superintendents 



0-3 


13 


48 


14 


52 


4-6 


6 


43 


8 


57 


7-9 


5 


56 


4 


44 


10-14 


9 


69 


4 


31 


15-19 


1 


25 


3 


75 


20+ 


7 


64 


4 


36 


Total 


41 


52.5 


37 


47.5 



Source. California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



An important component of supply and demand rests 
in the perceptions of the occupational peer group. As 
shown in Display 9, the Commission survey found 
some disparity between what is perceived now in 
terms of expectations for the doctorate and the pro- 
portion of administrators at various levels who actu- 
ally hold the doctorate. The same display also clear- 
ly demonstrates that while a large majority of school 
administrators believe that they themselves can ad 
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DISPLAY 9 School Administrator Perceptions About the Doctorate for School Administrators 

Percent of Respondents Indicating that the Doctorate Is Now, 
Will Eventually Be, or Should Be Expected of: 





Superin- 
tendents 


Deputy, Associate 

or Assistant 
Superintendents 


Secondary 

School 
Principals 


Elementary 

School 
Principals 


Expected Now 


58.9% 


30.9% 


3.6% 


1.0% 


Will Eventually Be Expected 


81.8 


69.5 


22.5 


11.9 


Should Be Expected 


65.7 


51.2 


15.3 


11.4 


Proportion of Administrators Holding Doctorate Now 


46.2 


23.2 




9.6% 



SoOJTce: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



vance without the doctorate, they see an increasing 
expectation for the degree at all levels. However, 
while an increasing need for the doctorate is seen, 56 
percent of all school administrators adjudge the 
prestige and symbolic value of the doctorate as im- 
portant as the training a doctoral program provides, 
and 74 percent think that othei forms of continuing 
professional education could further the devel- 
opment of school administrators as effectively as a 
formal doctoral program. 



Demand for school administrators 
with the doctorate 

Projections are precarious when forecasting Cali- 
fornia's demand for school administrators with the 
education doctora*"9. Display 10 compares the re- 
sponses of administrators, doctoral students, and 
deans of schools of education regarding the current 
and expected market for administrators with the 
doctorate, and, as can be seen, their opinions differ 
more widely regarding the future than the present, 
with students and school administrators being far 
more optimistic in their estimates than the deans. 

Beyond these subjective judgments, three more ana- 
lytic approaches to projecting demand in relation to 
supply, each using a different base, were considered: 

The Giffordet al. approach: Bernard Gifford, dean of 
the School of Education at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, and the education deans at the three 
other University campuses offering the doctorate in 
education have calculated that at a minimum, 73 re- 
placement doctorates will be ne-^ded each year to 
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keep pace with the retirement rate of California 
school administrators. They based this number on a 
1984 study for Policy Analysis for California Educa- 
tion (PACE), which estimated that 18 percent of the 
State's public school administrators would retire 
over the succeeding fi\e years, thereby reducing 
school administrator ranks by 577 per year, and the 
fact that 12.7 percent of administrators currently 
have the doctorate. 

Gifford and his fellow deans point out several factors 
that may increase California s need beyond the min- 
imal 73: 

1. The 18 percent retirement figure may be too con- 
servative; 

2. The number of administrative positions will prob- 
ably increase as a reflection of an increase in the 
school-age population; and 

3. The current oversupply of administrative can- 
didates holding only the administrative services 
credential will generate interest in hiring those 
with a higher level of qualification. 

Consequently, they predict that California will need 
between 150 and 200 new doctorates per year over 
the next five years to fill administrative positions in 
the public schools. They propose to meet this need by 
expanding their own programs*, adding satellite cen- 
ters, creating new joint doctoral agreements with the 
California State University, and establishing pro- 
grams with other University of California campuses. 

The ACSA Approach: Based on a recent survey of 
California school administrators done in conjunction 
with the Association of California School Adminis- 
trators, a higher percentage (26.3 percent) of admin- 
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DISPLAY 10 



Assessment of Current and Future Markets for Educational Administrators with 
Doctorates in Education 

Public 
School 
Administrators 



Doctoral 
Students 
in Education 



Deans 
of Schools 
of Education 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Current Market 














Supply Greater Than Demand 


203 


31.0% 


241 


47.4% 


4 


28.6% 


Supply Equals Demand 


368 


56.2 


204 


40.2 


10 


71.4 


Supply Less Than Demand 


84 


12.8 


63 


12.4 


0 


0.0 


Expected Market in Ten Years 














Supply Greater Than Demand 


197 


28.8 


191 


35.9 


4 


28.6 


Supply Will Equal Demand 


208 


30.4 


154 


28.9 


9 


64.3 


Supply Less than Demand 


279 


40.8 


187 


35.2 


1 


7.1 



Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



istrators may retire over the next five years than the 
PACE study estimated. Applying this figure to the 
number of all school administrators, 4,215 adminis- 
trators will retire during the half-decade, or 843 per 
year. To maintain the same proportion of doctorate 
holders, 107 replacement doctorates would be 
needed during each of the next five years, with 109 
needed annually during the following five, as the 
proportion of retirees rises to 26.9 percent. 

The Commission Approach. The data generated 
from the Commission survey provides another look 
at the same issue. Display 8 shows that approxi- 
mately 48 of the 113 superintendents, or 42 percent, 
were hired in the last four years. Extrapolating 
these data to the 692 superintendents in the State 
(CBEDS) indicates that approximately 294 or 73 per 
year were hired in the past four years. Depending on 
whether 46 percent hold the doctorate (CBEDS) or 54 
percent (CPEC), 34 - 40 individuals holding the doc- 
torate are hired each year as superintendents. 

The same data show no evident trend in the last 20 
years toward hiring a higher proportion of superin- 
tendents with doctorates; if anything, the proportion 
seems to be decreasing slightly. There appears, 
then, to be no historically evident demand for a larg- 
er proportion of superintendents with the doctorate. 
Obviously, however, some superintendents retire 
each year. Commission data shows 19 percent of the 
superintendents in its sample are 55 or older which 
implies their retirement within the next ten years; 



CBEDS indicates 31 percent of all superintendents 
statewide are 55 or older. Using these figures, 10-15 
percent of all superintendents will retire within the 
next five years. The following projections of need, 
however, are based upon ACSA's 26.3 percent retire- 
ment figure for all administrators noted earlier, 
which is clearly quite generous in light of both Com- 
mission and CBEDS information. 

Applying the ACSA retirement figure to all superin- 
tendents means that 182 of the 692 superintendents 
statewide will retire over the next five years, or 36 
per year. If anywhere from 46 to 54 percent of these 
hold the doctorate, 84 to 98 doctorates will be needed 
to replace these retiring superintendents, or 17 - 20 
per year; the Commission will use 19 on average in 
its estimates to follow. 

Applying a similar analysis to associate superinten- 
dents yields a similar conclusion. According to Dis- 
play 11, no particular trend appears in the prop- 
ortion of associate superintendents hired with the 
doctorate in the last 20 years. As with superin- 
tendents, therefore, no net demand for additional 
doctorates in the ranks of associate superintendents 
is indicated. Twenty-seven of the 78 associate super- 
intendents, or 34.6 percent of the total, were hired in 
the past four years. Using this figure with the total 
of 2,747 associate superintendents statewide shows 
that approximately 950 associate superintendents 
were hired in the past four years, that is, about 238 
per year. 
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A difficulty arises here as to what percentage of 
these hold the doctorate. In the case of superinten- 
dents, CBEDS and Commission sample percentages 
v/ere very similar (46 percent versus 54 percent). 
CBEDS data for deputy, associate, and assistant su- 
perintendents, on the other hand, show that 23 per- 
cent have the doctorate, while the Commission sam- 
ple of the same group indicates 53 percent. What- 
ever the reasons for this discrepancy, it seems sensi- 
ble to resolve the disparity by using the average of 
the two figures, 38 percent, which translates into 90 
associate superintendents with the doctorate being 
hired each year. 

If one applies the ACSA retirement rate of 26.3 per- 
cent to deputy, associate, and assistant superinten- 
dents, 722 of the 2,747 statewide will retire over the 
next five years, or 144 per year. Assuming 38 per- 
cent hold the doctorate (as derived above), 275 new 
doctorates will be needed to replace these retiring 
doctorates over the next five years, or 55 per year. 

Thus, according to the Commission approach, 74 re- 
placement doctorates will be needed each vear for 
superintendents and associate superintendents with 
the doctorate who retire. If one were to project re- 
tirements for principals holding the doctorate, 134 
would be needed over the next five years, or 27 per 
year, which increases the Commission's estimate to 
101 doctorates needed in California each year. 



Adequacy of the current 
supply of doctorates 

As noted earlier, only 20 percent of the doctoral stu- 
dents in education surveyed by the Commission plan 
on entering public school administratic Applying 
this percentage to the average number ot doctorates 
produced in California's 14 programs during the 
past five years indicates that only about 88 
doctorates per year are likely to become school 
administrators - or fewer than the demand 
estimated by all three of the projections discussed 
above. 

The deans of the 14 schools were asked, however, to 
estimate how many additional students their pro- 
grams could accommodate, using current faculty 
and thus no additional resources, and assuming no 
loss in quality. As shown in Display 11 on page 23, 
the four deans at Berkeley, Santa Barbara, 
Stanford, and the University of San Francisco 
-'^'Q'^-^ded that they could not accommodate any 



more students in educational administration, but 
the others reported that they could add a total of 
between 287 and 295. This ?5 percent increase in 
capacity would translate into a total supply of 110 
doctorates per year going into public school 
administration, which would satisfy expected 
demand, albeit narrowly. 

Supply could exceed demand by a wider margin, 
however, if several other conditions prevail: 

• If fewer administrators retire during the next five 
years than the Association of California School 
Administrators estimates - a likely possibility, 
according to statistics from the State Department 
of Education's California Basic Education Data 
System, which indicate that between 10 and 15 
percent of California's superintendents will prob- 
ably retire within the half-decade, compared to 
the 26.3 percent estimated by ACSA; 

• If the 14 institutions currently offering programs 
choose to accommodate more students by devoting 
additional faculty and other resources to educa- 
tional administration; or 

• If additional campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia develop doctoral programs in educational 
administration, either independently or jointly 
with State University campuses. 

Although the four University of California deans 
with doctoral program*^ in educational administra- 
tion indicate only moaest increases in doctoral pro- 
duction without additional faculty, the University 
at large anticipates approximately a 35 percent in- 
'^rease in its graduate education enrollments, accord- 
ing to its draft graduate enrollment plan. 

On the other hand, if the doctorate came to be the re- 
quired or even the expected degree for all superin- 
tendents and most principals in public education, of 
course, the existing programs could not meet the de- 
mand. Yet no firm evidence exists, judging from the 
percentages of past and current administrators with 
the doctorate and recent hiring practices of school 
districts - of any trend toward school boards impos- 
ing such a substantial requirement. 

In fact, the California Commission on Teacher Cre- 
dentialing (CTC) recently adopted the following poli- 
cy position: *The Comission will not establish the 
master's degree, or any higher degree, as a state re- 
quirement for any California credential" (CTC News- 
letter, Vol. 2, No. 5, Jan./Feb. 1987, p. 4.) This posi- 
tion resulted irom the CTC's conclusion that there 
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DISPLAY 11 Estimated Additional Capacity in Educational Administration and All Education Doctoral 



Programs in California Universities 

Segment and Insf itution Educational Adniinistration Programs All Education Programs 

University of California 

Berkeley 0 0 

Los Angeles 5 0 

Riverside 15 30-40 

Santa Barbara 0 20-25 

Total, University of California 20 50-65 

Independent Universities* 

Claremont Graduate School 125 0 

Universityof La Verne 30 • 0 

Loma Linda University 15 25 

Pepperdine University 30 0 

University of the Pacific 7-10 15-20 

Stanford University 0 0 

University of San Diego 10-15 0 

University of San Francisco 0 0 

University of Southern California 50 100 

Total, Independent Universities* 267-275 140-145 

All Universities 287-295 190-210 



♦ Excluding United States International University, which did not return its survey. 

Note: The Claremont Graduate School could doable its educational administration program only by reducing its enrollment in other special 
tzationSf which explains the apparent anomaly m its response. The Stanford School of Education foresees no additional 
accommodation of students, having just drastically reduced the maximum number of doctoral students it admits each year. 
Pepperdine University, and the Universities of La Verne and San Diego offer only educational administration or leadership programs, 
which explains the disparity between Columns L and 2. 

Source: California Postsecondary Education Commission. 



was not sufficient evidence to support the use of the 
higher degree nor was there adequate support with 
in the profession to warrant such action. 

This is not to suggest that practices of school boards 
will never change. The recent national concern over 
the quality of public education could graduall.v ex 
tend and make more rigorous the preparatory and 
continuing education of school administrators, and 
doctoral programs may come to be viewed as a 
means of achieving that end. Furthermore, if the 
supply of available candidates remains abundant, a 
gradual credential "inflation" may mean that per- 
sons holding the degree might have an advantage if 



other qualifications were equal a consideration for 
women and minorities who are underrepresented in 
administrative ranks. 

From most reports, however, newlv appointed school 
principals and superintendents are still hired mc ? 
for their successful performance on the job than for 
advanced degrees they have earned. Moreover, the 
correlation between overall skill as an administrator 
and possession of the doctorate is not easily estab- 
lished. Thus at least in the foreseeable future, the 
demand for doctorates is unlikely to outpace the sup- 
ply. 
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Major Issues of Supply and Demand 



THIS section of the report discusses four major is- 
sues related to the need for additional doctoral pro- 
grams in educational administration in California - 
(1) the quality and utility of these programs; (2) 
alternatives to them; (3) access to them; and (4) the 
need of community college administrators for pro- 
grams specially tailored to their responsibilities. 



always possible to impugn the quality of some exist- 
ing programs and tc argue, as several graduate 
deans have done, that highly qualified graduates of 
quality programs will ever be in short supply. If one 
foresees a shortage of doctorates, the need must of 
course be met by quality programs, not by an in- 
creased output from the mediocre. 



Quality and utility of doctoral programs 

Calculating the need - the number of current and 
future openings - for those with doctorates in educa- 
tion is complicated by a condition that adds to the 
difficulties normally associated with supply-and-de- 
mand calculations in any field: a lack of agreement 
on whether superintendents, principals, and other 
administrators actually need the doctorate to be ef- 
fective educational leaders. 

Certainly the influence of administrators on the 
quality of education is clear. Kent Peterson and 
Chester Finn observe that "p^^^ctically never does 
one encounter a good school with a bad principal or a 
high-achieving school system with a low-perform- 
ance superintendent" (1986, p. 42). In his study of 
the nation's high schools, Ernest Boyer notes that 
"in schools where achievement was high and where 
there was a clear sense of community we found, in- 
variably, that the principals made the difference" 
(1983, p. 219). And Gilbert Weldy sees the principal 
as a "teacher of teachers" and the "education expert 
in the school" (1979, p 37, 42) Nonetheless, the 
quality of administrative preparation is frequently 
questioned as is the correlation between educational 
leadership and professional preparation. Boyer com- 
ments that "educational administrators themselves 
disparage the usefulness of their training," and John 
Goodlad finds that most school principals do not pos- 
sess the skill and knowledge to bring about educa- 
tional improvement (1983). 

Assessing quality in graduate programs in educa- 
lion further complicates the effort to determine the 
need for additional doctoral programs. If one antici- 
nates an oversupply of doctorates in education, it is 
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What is a quaaty program? Efforts to evaluate the 
relative quality of graduate programs date from the 
early 1920s (Pelczar, 1985, p. 177). For the most 
part, these have involved surveys designed to rate 
institutions on the basis of reputation and research- 
related characteristics. Two of the best known, A.M. 
Cartter's An Assessment of Quality in Graduate 
Education (1966) and K. D. Roose and C. J. Ander- 
son's A Rating of Grcduate Programs (1970, both 
published by the American Council on Education) 
are largely based on reputational surve>> A much 
more elaborate effort sponsored by the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils in 1982 made 
use of some 18 separate criteria grouped under the 
general headings of Program Size, Characteristics of 
Graduates, Reputational Survey Results, University 
Library, Research Support, and Publication Records 
to evaluate programs {An Assessment of Research- 
Doctorate Programs in the United States^ 1982). 

It is not surprising that the graduate community re- 
mains uneasy and generally dissatisfied with all the 
various methods of assessing program quality. Crit- 
ics have insisted that they are biased in favor of al- 
ready highly regarded institutions, that they pro- 
mote conformity and disciplinary orthodoxy while 
discouraging experimentation and risk, that the 
very fact of ranking is pernicious and invidious, and 
that many of the criteria are ill-suited to applied, 
practice-oriented, or non-traditional graduate pro- 
grams (Pelczar, p. 177). 

If, according to a prevalent point of view, the purpose 
of the research-oriented Ph.D. is to advance the state 
of knowledge in the discipline, then an appropriate 
indicator of quality in a program is the research pro- 
duced (in the form of faculty publications and stu- 



dent dissertations) and its contribution to the base of 
knowledge The definition of quality in practice-ori 
ented programs is more difficult. But if the purpose 
of such programs, as Jules LaPidus has proposed, is 
to advance the state of practice in a profession, then 
the primary measure of a program's quality is the ef- 
fect its graduates have on that practice ("Assess- 
ment of Quality in Graduate Education," 1985, pp. 
1-2). 

California and other states, if for no other reason 
than their responsibility for consumer protection, 
have a interest in insuring that doctoral degrees 
awarded within their borders represent a high level 
of professional competence. Yet Robert Biller, Vice 
Provost of the University of Southern California, re- 
cently observed to the Commission for the Review of 
the Master Plan for Higher Education, "we have all 
failed substantially in providing sufficient consumer 
ififormation about how quality is to be assessed, and 
many have therefore been led to seek a symbol, a 
doctoral degree, rather than a reality, the knowledge 
and competencies associated with graduate and/or 

professional study we have done no favors by not 

having created credible means for communicating 
reliable estimates of quality to those seeking to do 
advanced work at any leveK especially at the doc- 
toral level" (1986). 

Proposals for improving doctoral program in educa- 
tion have been offered periodically since their crea- 
tion. For instance, Lawrence Cremin, president of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, suggested 
in 1978 that they be reconstructed to conform to a 
model developed in 1900 that had four closely inte- 
grated components - general culture, special schol- 
arship, professional knowledge, and technical skill - 
and that would develop educators who were broadly 
cultivated and had mastered some field of 
knowledge oc art as well as the specific skills neces- 
sary to perform capably and work "with clients of 
any age in any field and in any institution." He ob- 
served that "three quarters of a century after its 
brave formulation, the paradigm and the prob- 
lematics it represented were in shambles." Among 
other improvements, he called on education faculties 
to be '*a good deal more imaginative than they have 
in the past with respect to grouping and synthesiz- 
ing" the content of the doctoral program, and he sug- 
gested that the thesis no longer be required but 
rather remain an option only "for those who have 
something of thesis length to say." 



More recently, Kent Peterson and Chester Finn have 
argued that administrative "education and certi- 
fication are ordinarily erratic, oftentimes mediocre, 
and in some cases even dysfunctional": 

Thus, academic preparation for school leader- 
ship is more apt to resemble a slow but lengthy 
wade along a shallow and meandering stream 
of unrelated course offerings than the total im- 
mersion in a deep pool that is the standard 
preparation for careers in law, medicine, and 
acu^r-me (p. 46). 

One reason for this weaknesses, they claim, is that 

this profession has never reached internal 
agreement on any particular set of skills that 
all members should possess .... there is no 
universal competency test akin to the bar ex- 
amination, and . . . most graduate programs in 
educational administration are easy to enter, 
hard to flunk out of, and not very difficult to 
complete so long as one has stamina (p. 47) 

They suggest: 

it is unconscionable that so few of these programs 
actually equip administrators for their later re- 
sponsibilities; so few act as effective gatekeepers 
for the profession by screening candidates at the 
point of entry; so few reliably build occupational 
commitment, coUegiality, or professional norms 
by setting high standards and enforcing them 
through rigorous scrutiny by peers and mentors 
(p. 54). 

Similarly, in its report. Effective School Principals, 
(1986), the Southern Regional Education Board has 
found that existing programs to educate principals 
are not sufficiently selective, discourage needed 
interaction between the colleges and the schools, 
and."generally do not provide a good match with the 
skills, knowledge, and behaviors possessed by suc- 
cessful principals." 

In a 1984 report. The Role of the University of Cali- 
fornia in Precollegiate Education, the University- 
wide Program Review Committee for Education 
chaired by John Cioodlad argued. 

A critical task is the need to rethink the educa- 
tion of school administrators - principals and 
superintendents - and to ask whether either 
they or society are well served by existing re- 
quirements and practices. In few, if any, other 
fields in the public sector is a doctorate, especi- 
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ally the research oriented Ph.D., a requirement 
for administrative responsibility. We agree 
with the 1976 finding of the Cheit Report [Re- 
port of the A,cademic Program Review Com- 
mittee for Education — an earlier University- 
wide study of education programs] that doctor- 
al programs have been overused in the continu- 
ing education of school personnel. 

The Goodlad Committee then recommended that 
"the University take the lead in initiating a tho- 
rough review of existing requirements and practices 
related to the training of school administrators, in- 
cluding the appropriateness of the Ph.D. and Ed.D. 
degrees and the appropriateness of accommodating 
to certain credential requirements" (pp. 14-15). 

Finally, the Commission's own surveys of school ad- 
ministrators and doctoral students reveal sufficient 
discontent with various aspects of existing doctoral 
programs to raise serious questions about these pro- 
grams as presently constituted. For example: 

♦ Three-fourths of current administrators think 
that other forms of continuing professional educa- 
tion could further their professional development 
as effectively as formal doctoral programs. 

• And students, in comparing features of the pro- 
grams in which they were enrolled to those of an 
ideal program, registered their strongest displea- 
sure with the minimal number of courses they 
were able to schedule in disciplines outside the 
School of Education, the lack of balance between 
theory and practice, the limited opportunities for 
^supervised internships; the seeming irrelevance 
of certain course requirements; and such other 
matters as the inaccessibility of facult^' and the 
functioning of dissertation committees. 

These various expressions of concern over the form 
and content of doctoral programs being offered to 
school administrators suggest the need for a 
thorough review of deg.ee and non-degree programs 
designed to develop leadership in the public schools. 
Such an inquiry should enlist the participation of in- 
dividuals representing a broad range of perspectives 
and command the visibility and influence of other 
recent commissions on the condition of public educa- 
tion and the preparation of teachers. Until such a 
comprehensive review is completed, establishing 
new doctoral programs in educational administra- 
tion is inad Isable. 

O 
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Other training programs 
for school administrators 

A more compelling argument for top school ad- 
ministrators in California needing the doctorate 
could be made in the absence of alternative training 
programs. At least two such options - the California 
School Leadership Academy, and the State's new 
two-step credentialing process - are potentially as 
useful to administrators as most doctoral programs 
in developing competencies and dealing comprehen- 
sively with major areas of administrative concern. 

The California School Leadership Academy: The 
California School Leadership Academy, recently es- 
tablished by the State Department of Education, 
consists of an Institute for Training Development 
and Research and a statewide network of 11 Admin- 
istrator Training Centers. The goal of these centers 
is to develop effective instructional leadership for 
new, aspiring, and experienced administrators alike. 
Launched in the fall of 1986, the centers attracted 
6,000 applicants and currently operate with a total 
enrollment of some 2,000 individuals, who receive 
the equivalent of 15 days of training per year over a 
three-year period. 

The credentialing process: Each administrator in 
California's public schools must possess an admin- 
istrative credential, acquired by completing a series 
of courses and fieldwork experiences offered by aca- 
demic institutions approved by the ( ommission on 
Teacher Credentialing. Between 1970 and 1981, the 
Commission issued a single renewable credential 
that authorized holders to perform any administra- 
tive service at any level up to grade 12. In response 
to a legislative request to consider a separate creden- 
tial for school principals, however, the Commission 
developed a two-step credentialing process for all 
school administrators, a process enacted into law in 
1981 to take effect in 1984 (Inglis, 1986, pp. 2-3). 

• The first-level Preliminary Administrative Ser- 
vices Credential is valid ^or five years from its 
date of issue and is not renewable. Candidates 
must complete at least three years of teaching, or 
similar experience in the fields of pupil personnel, 
health, or library services, plus a professional pre- 
paration program consisting of at least 24 credits 
of direct instruction and field work in eight desig- 
nated subjects, including educational leadership, 
management of school personnel, school-com- 



munity relations, and educational government 
and politics. They must complete this program of 
study at an institution approved for it by the 
Commission on Teacher Credentialing, and these 
institutions are responsible for verifying the com- 
petencies of their applicants. 

• The second-level Professional Administrative 
Services Credential is also valid for only five 
years but is renewable. It requires possession of a 
preliminary credential and a minimum of two 
years experience in an administrative position, 
plus completion of a "program of advanced study 
and appropriate field experience or internship" 
{Education Code Section 15, 44270). This pro- 
gram consist of at least another 24 credits of dir- 
ect instruction and related fieldwork in eight des- 
ignated subject areas - organizational theory, in- 
structional leadership, evaluation, staff develop- 
ment, school law and political relationships, fiscal 
management, management of human and mater- 
ial resources, and cultural and socioeconomic di- 
versity. 

As of October 1986, the Commission on Teacher Cre- 
dentialing has approved some 47 institutions, in- 
cluding all campuses of the State University except 
Pomona, to offer the preliminary credential pro- 
gram, and it had approved 23, including 11 State 
University campuses, for the second-level profes- 
sional credential program. 

California's two-step administrative credentialing 
process has not been in effect long enough to allow 
for a thorough evaluation, but it promises to be more 
effective as both a training and licensing program 
than its predecessor Critics of traditional creden- 
tialing throughout the country claim that it has fo- 
cused less on "demonstrating knowledge or profi- 
ciency to one's professional peers" than on gaining 
entry "into the associations of principals and super- 
intendents simply by paying dues to them" 
(Peterson and Finn pp. 50-52). They have also com- 
plained about the absence of admissions standards 
for entering credential programs, the lack of suffi- 
ciently rigorous evaluation procedures in these pro- 
grams, and the irrelevance of the programs to ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. 

California's new system promises to remedy at least 
the last of these concerns by achieving a better inte- 
gration of formal instruction with on-the-job respon- 
sibilities. The course and fieldwork requirements 
are sufficiently extensive - some regard them as too 
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demanding for all but the top administrative posi 
tions - to suggest an equivalency to requirements 
for the doctorate. It seems quite likely that as the 
second step programs gain maturity, more opportun- 
ities for students to coordinate credential and doctor- 
al programs will be made available. 



Limited access to programs 

All 14 of Califcrnia's universities that offer the doc- 
torate in educational administration are located in 
major metropolitan areas, but four of them also offer 
off-campus courses toward the doctorate in outlying 
areas: 

• The University of California, Santa Barbara, at 
the Ventura Learning Center; 

• The University of La Verne in Fresno, Orange 
County, Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Jose, 
and Ventura; 

• Pepperdine University in Orange County; and 

• The University of Southern California in Orange 
County, Sacramento, San Diego, and San Jose. 

In addition, eight of the 14 schedule all of their doc- 
toral courses in education during late afternoon, eve- 
ning, or weekend hours for the convenience of school 
administrators and teachers; and four others offer at 
least 70 percent of the?e courses then. Only the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, and Stanford offer 
less than this percentage of courses at those times. 

Nonetheless, access to these programs is limited to 
potential students in some areas because of geo- 
graphy and cost. Fresno and its surrounding coun- 
ties in central California constitute one such area. 
Even though the University of La Verne and out-of- 
State institutions offer off-cr.mpus programs there, 
their tuition and fees are naturally higher than fees 
at the University of California, whose closest pro- 
grams are in Berkeley and Santa Barbara. 

Tangible evidence of this problem consists primarily 
of a number of letters about limited access to the 
chancellor of the State University and the executive 
director of the Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion. In addition, however, staff in the Office of the 
Chancellor have calculated that California residents 
have fewer opportunities to pursue education doctor- 
ates in public institutions than do residents of other 
urban industrialized states, noting that the number 
of education doctorates awarded in California as a 
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percentage of those awarded nationally is smaller 
than that in other fields. For example in 1981-82, 
California institutions awarded 12.5 percent of all 
doctorates in biological sciences, 15.0 percent of all 
doctorates in engineering, 13.6 percent of all doctor- 
ates in physical sciences, but only 5.1 percent of all 
doctorates in education. Thus in California, **the 
overall opportunities to earn education doctorates 
are considerably less than in other fields" (Smart, 
1986). 

Even if these percentages did not fluctuate marked- 
ly from year to year - for example, California's edu- 
cation percentage was 8.4 in 1983-84 - degree pro- 
duction in other states is not the most compelling 
measure of lack of ''overall opportunities to earn ed- 
ucation doctorates" in California. Access to doctoral 
programs will invariably be more difficult for some 
persons than others in as large a state as California. 
Moreover, while it is reasonable to assume that more 
students would be encouraged to enroll in doctoral 
programs if they were more accessible geographical- 
ly and financially, from the Commission's several 
surveys, location and costs do not appear to be as 
common obstacles to pursuing the doctorate as are 
time, family, and job constraints. Thus among stu- 
dents who responded to the Commission's survey, 35 
percent listed cost and 16 percent listed distance as 
major difficulties, while 57 percent identified time, 
family, or job considerations as barriers - as did 66 
percent of school administrators. 

In addition, a major policy question exists regarding 
the extent to which the State should be responsible 
for insuring that degree programs are convenient for 
all who desire to enroll. Like most states, California 
has answered this question differently depending on 
the level of the degree: 

• At the associate-degree level, the goal of making 
at least two years of college nearly as accessible as 
the public high school has been virtually 
achieved. 

• At the baccalaureate level, opportunities to pur- 
sue a degree in p?iblicly supported institutions are 
now also within reach of Californians in most re- 
gions of the State. 

• At the master's degree level, however, access to 
programs is less assured; and at the doctoral and 
professional level, it is more limited still. 

Both fiscal and educational reasons exist for higher 
levels of degree programs to enroll fewer students. 
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While it is in the public interest that all persons be 
educated to the limits of their capacity, the realities 
of an increasing public expense for higher levels of 
education and the conditions necessary for graduate 
education effectively rule out the possibility of estab- 
lishing doctoral programs within commuting dis- 
tance of ail who might wish to enroll. 

Obviously, a strong case can be made for expanding 
access to publicly supported doctoral programs if a 
compelling social need for the programs' graduates is 
demonstrated. But the evidence of supply and de- 
mand presented in Chapter Five fails to support the 
creation of new programs to meet the need in educa- 
tional administration. 

The desirability of expanding the representation of 
women and minorities in leadership positions in the 
public schools is widely acknowledged. At the pre- 
sent time, 92 percent of California's school superin- 
tendents and 71 percent of public school principals 
are white males. There is little direct evidence, how- 
ever, that women or minorities encounter more diffi- 
culties in pursuing the doctorate than other stu- 
dents. Already women outnumber men in education 
doctoral programs by a growing margin, and Black 
doctoral students are better represented in education 
than in any other field. To expand the representa- 
tion of women and minorities in educational admin- 
istration, other assistance may be more effective 
than the creation of more programs. 



Need for an education doctorate 
for community college dministrators 

Although several of California's 14 doctoral pro- 
grams in education offer a specialization in higher 
education, the choice of graduate programs in Cali- 
fornia specifically designed to develop the leadership 
competencies and potential of community college ad- 
ministrators is presently extremely limited. 

To the extent that school and community college con- 
ditions present similar administrative challenges - 
collective bargaining. State funding practices, open 
admissions, and an organizational structure based 
on local district patterns - graduate programs de- 
signed for public school administrators may serve 
many of the training needs of community college of- 
ficials as well. But community colleges have in- 
creasingly developed a division of administrative re- 
sponsibilities that have more in common with other 
colleges and universities than with the schools. The 
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most suitable advanced degree programs for their 
administrators, therefore, are likely to be those that 
offer a concentration in higher education, and even 
more desirable, those designed specifically for com- 
munity colleges. It is significant in this regard that 
public school administration is a much less common 
route to the presidencies of community colleges than 
it was 20 years ago. Nationally, only about 7 percent 
of current community college presidents came to 
their first presidency from the public schools, com- 
pared to 25 percent in 1960 (Vaughan, 1986, pp. 28- 
29). 

While a program suitable for both community col- 
lege presidents and school superintendents and prin- 
cipals is conceivable, an all-purpose doctoral pro- 
gram in educational administration seems less ap- 
propriate for other community college administra- 
tors. For example, deans of instruction, like their 
counterparts in four-year colleges and universities, 
would probably find a doctorate in their academic 
discipline more useful; deans of students, deans of 
vocational education, and business officers could 
benefit most from specially tailored programs, if in 
fact the doctorate is a proper degree for them; and 



many faculty members would welcome doctoral pro- 
grams more in keeping with their professional re- 
sponsibilities than existing ones. 

What the structure and content of these programs 
should be - a relatively neglected topic in graduate 
education - is beyond the scope of this study but 
warrants serious attention. Unlike the ambivalence 
toward the degree still prevalent in the public school 
system, the doctorate is the accepted credential for 
leadership positions in higher education. But unless 
the degree is to be earned merely as a credential 
without regard to its professional relevance, there 
should be moie opportunities than presently exist for 
graduate study tailored to the particular concerns 
and responsibilities of community college admin- 
istrators. Unlike public school administrators who 
have access to a variety of preparatory and in-service 
training opportunities, community college adminis- 
trators have few formal training programs apart 
from degree programs offered by graduate insti- 
tutions. For all of these reasons, additional doctoral 
programs relating directly to their professional re- 
sponsibilities are needed. 
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Findings, Conclusions, 
and Recommendations 



Findings 

These findings from the previous chapters are wor- 
thy of note in assessing supply and demand re- 
garding educational doctorates in California: 

1. Between 20 and 25 percent of the doctorates 
awarded in the United States each year since 
1960 have been in education, but the number of 
education doctorates has declined considerably 
during the past five years (page 9). 

2. In 1983, for the first time in any major field, the 
number of women receiving education doctor- 
ates exceeded the number of men earning the 
degree (page 10); and in California, women en- 
rolled in education doctoral programs outnum- 
ber men by a steadily increasing margin (page 
16). 

3. For at least the past 20 years, the specialty of 
educational administration has attracted more 
doctoral students than any of the many other 
subfields within education, averaging almost 
twice as many degree recipients as the next most 
popular subfield - curriculum and instruction 
(page 10). 

4. Fourteen accredited universities in California 
currently offer doctoral programs in educational 
administration. Enrollments in these programs 
have remained steady at slightly over 1,100 for 
the past five years, with just over 200 of these in 
the four University of California campuses that 
offer the program (page 15). 

5. The total number of degrees awarded in these 
administrative programs has ranged from 164 to 
204 a year since 1981 and has averaged 178 an- 
nually. The four University of California pro- 
grams have awarded only 15 percent of these 
doctorates during this period, however, com- 
pared to 29 percent of all education doctorates in 
the State (page 17). 



6. Persons currently holding the administrative 
services credential - the only State requirement 
for any position in public school administration- 
are far in excess of the number of possible open- 
ings for the foreseeable future (page 19 ). 

7. Sixteen percent of California's school superin- 
tendents, 23 percent of deputy, associate, and as- 
sistant superintendents, and nearly 10 percent of 
school principals currently hold the doctorate, 
although it is a formal requirement for few, if 
any, administrative positions in California pub- 
lic schools. For example, none of the 102 dis- 
tricts that conducted a search for a new super- 
intendent during the last five years specified the 
doctorate as a necessary requirement (page 19 ). 

8. In 1985-86, California's doctoral programs in ed- 
ucational administration received a total of 413 
applications from potential students, offered ad- 
mission to 281 of them, and enrolled 204. Ac- 
cording to some projections, the number of new 
doctorates they produce may fall short of the 
number needed to maintain current percentages 
of school administrators with the doctorate. Yet 
the deans of the schools that offer these pro- 
grams estimate that space for as many as 295 ad- 
ditional students each year is available or could 
be made available without additional faculty 
(pages 15,20-22). 

9. Considerable dissatisfaction is evident with doc- 
toral programs for school administrators as they 
are presently offered. Three-fourths of Califor- 
nia school administrators surveyed by the Com- 
mission think that other forms of continuing 
education could further their development as ef- 
fectively as a formal doctoral program; and a ma- 
jority of current students in the programs sur- 
veyed by the Commission indicate a lack of satis- 
faction with the small number of courses they 
could take outside of education, the limited in- 
ternship opportunities, the relevance of some re- 
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quired courses, and other features of their pro- 
grams (page 26). 

10. Several options for improving the skills of school 
administrators, other than doctoral programs, 
are currently available in California, including 
the program for earning the administrative cre- 
dential and the newly established California 
School Leadership Academy (page 27 ). 

11. Access to doctoral programs in education is dif- 
ficult for a variety of reasons, especially for those 
living in some regions of the State. Fees for off- 
campus programs offered by independent insti- 
tutions in locations beyond easy reach of a pub- 
licly supported program discourage some poten- 
tial students, although from the Commission's 
several surveys, location and tuition costs do not 
appear to be as common obstacles to pursuing 
the doctorate as are time, family, and job con- 
straints (page 28). 

12. At the present time, 92 percent of school super- 
intendents and 71 percent of principals in Cali- 
fornia's public schools are white males (page 29). 

13. Specially designed doctoral programs for admin- 
istrators in California's Community Colleges, as 
well as other opportunities for their professional 
development, are extremely limited. 



Conclusions 

These conclusions can be drawn from the evidence of 
previous chapters: 

1. While there is a general perception within the 
education profession that more school adminis- 
trators will be expected to possess the doctorate 
in the future, there is no discernible trend tow- 
ard formally requiring the degree. 

2. It is unlikely that any administrative position in 
the public schools will go unfilled for want of 
candidates who lack the basic qualification. 

3. Although the program for the second-level "pro- 
fessional" administrative credential requires ad- 
vanced courses in subjects that parallel those in 
most doctoral programs, no general .movement 
toward coordinating the two programs is ap- 
parent 

4. No compelling evidence exists that the supply of 
persons with the doctorate in educational ad- 
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ministration will fail to meet the demand within 
the next decade. Even though estimates of the 
numbers of additional students existing pro- 
grams could accommodate are to some extent 
arbitrary, it is reasonable to e.xpect that many of 
these programs could be expanded if demand 
warranted. 

5. It is reasonable to assume that some additional 
students throughout the State would be encour- 
aged to enroll in doctoral programs if they be- 
came more accessible geographically and finan- 
cially, even though the number of these students 
in difficult to predict. To what extent the State 
should be responsible for insuring that these pro- 
grams are convenient for all qualified applicants 
is an open question, however, since the State cur- 
rently has no policy that would assure conveni- 
ent access at public expense to doctoral programs 
in education. 

6. A broader representation of women and minori- 
ties in top administrative positions in Califor- 
nia's public schools is an important goal. Insofar 
as the doctorate in education may be a means of 
redressing the balance, they should be used to do 
so. 

7. A thorough review of the content and structure 
of doctoral programs in educational administra- 
tion and their relation to other modes of training 
for school superintendents and principals is seri- 
ously needed. 

8. Some additional doctoral programs specifically 
designed to develop the leadership competencies 
of administrators in California's Community 
Colleges are justified. 



Recommendations 

The Commission offers two recommendations based 
on the above findings and conclusions: 

1. Creation of new doctoral programs 

Since the number of persons currently holding the 
administrative services credential - the only State 
requirement for any position in public school admin- 
istration, is far in excess of the number of possible 
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openings for the foreseeable future, and therefore no 
positions are likely to go unfilled; and 

Since there is no agreement that the doctorate as 
presently offered is a necessary or appropriate de- 
gree for most school administrators, nor is there is a 
discernible trend toward formally requiring the de- 
gree in more cases than it is now; and 

Since there is no compelling evidence that existing 
programs will be unable to produce the number of 
doctorates needed to maintain current percentages 
of school administrators with the degree, and since 
most of these programs can accommodate additional 
students in educational administration; therefore 

The Commission recommends that, at the pres- 
ent time, no new doctoral programs in educa- 
tional administration be established in any in- 
stitution not now offering the degree* Recog- 
Ri2ing that some efforts are currently underway 
to plan new programs - including joint doctoral 
programs ~ which respond to issues of access 
and equity, the Commission recommends that 
OAy such programs be developed to reflect con- 



cerns for such issues and concern for the qual« 
ity, content, and effectiveness of existing pro- 
grams* 



2. Revieuj of preparation for California 
Community College administrators 

Since additional doctoral programs specifically de- 
signed for California Community College adminis- 
trators are needed; and 

Since it would be possible and desirable to solicit a 
wide range of opinion in designing a model program; 
therefore 

The Commission recommends that an interseg- 
mental committee investigate the needs and 
propose possible structures, components^ and 
modes of delivery for doctoral programs design- 
ed specifically for present and future adminis- 
trators in California's Community Colleges. 
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APPENDIX 



Commission Surveys 



IN an attempt to develop some understanding both 
of the supply and demand for holders of the edu- 
cation doctorate, particularly those in educational 
administration, Commission staff sent four surveys 
to the field. The first survey v/as sent to the deans of 
all graduate schools in California that offer the doc- 
torate in education to determine the supply side of 
the equation. A second questionnaire was sent to 
students enrolled in programs for the education doc- 
torate during 1985-86, as they constitute supply 
moving down the pipeline to fill demand. The third 
and fourth surveys were sent to a systematic random 
sample of elementary and secondary school admin- 
istrators and to Community College administrators 
as representing two occupational demand areas. 

This appendix to the report describes the methods 
used by the Commission to survey these four groups, 
analyzes their responses, and includes summary ta- 
bles of responses. Sample copies of the questionnaire 
forms are available on request from the Commis- 
sion, 



Survey of deans of schools of education 

The 14 deans of education were requested not only to 
complete a survey that included a detailed statis- 
tical summary of doctoral students but also to send a 
list of names and addresses of students enrolled in 
their doctoral programs in 1985-86. The Associate 
Vice President-Academic AlTairs in the Ofiice of the 
President at the University of California trans- 
mitted the surveys to the four University campuses 
offering a doctorate in education, and the President 
of the Association of Independent California Col- 
leges and Universities wrote a transmittal letter 
encouraging the support of each president of the ten 
independent institutions that received the question- 
naire. A follow-up letter sent by Commission staff to 
the campuses a week later made three clarifications 
or additions to the original survey. 

Of the 14 institutions surveyed, all but United 
States International University responded, and it 
sent a list of its students. 
O 
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Survey of students enrolled 
for the education doctorate 

Methodology 

A survey questionnaire was sent to 1,127 individu- 
als, or 30 percent, of all students enrolled during 
1985-86 in all programs leading to the education doc- 
torate on the Berkeley, Los Angeles, Riverside, and 
Santa Barbara campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia and at nine private accredited institutions - 
Claremont, La Verne, Pepperdine, Stanford, Univer- 
sity of the Pacific, University of Southern California, 
University of San Diego, United States Internation- 
al, and the University of San Francisco. (Loma Lin- 
da University did not respond to the Commission's 
request to survey its students.) Commission staff 
used lists or address labels provided by each institu- 
tion of its students and selected every third name 
from these rosters. In the case of Stanford, 
Commission staff provided the appropriate number 
of questionnaires, which Stanford then sent to its 
own students. An extensive pretest of the survey 
instrument to a sample of students from each of the 
institutions resulted in substantial revision to sev- 
eral questions appearing in the final version of the 
survey. 

Fifty-five percent of the sample, or 621 students, re- 
turned their surveys, a response rate ranging from 
75 percent from the Riverside campus of the Uni- 
versity of California to a low of 34.5 percent from the 
University of the Pacific. Of the respondents, 176 
students, or 28 percent, are enrolled in educational 
administration. To provide the most comprehensive 
information possible, the data in the following anal- 
ysis of students in all education doctorate programs 
is supplemented, where relevant, by the responses of 
those enrolled in the educational administration 
specialty alone. 

Analysis 

Mirroring the data on enrollments provided by the 
deans of California's schools of education, nearly 
two-thirds of all doctoral students in the Commis- 



sion's sample are women, over 80 percent are white, 
and most are in their mid-thirties to mid-forties. In 
educational administration programs, 56 percent 
are women, while ethnicity and age remain com- 
parable to the total sample. Approximately equal 
numbers already hold the multiple subject/ele- 
mentary credential or the single subject/secondary 
credential. Nearly one-third also hold the adminis- 
trative services credential, and 14 percent have a 
Community College credential. The percentages are 
approximately the same for educational adminis- 
tration students, although only 6 percent hold a cre- 
dential for the Community Colleges. Seventy-nine 
individuals responding indicated that they already 
had a Ph.D. or Ed.D., presumably obtained during 
1985-86, which implies that seven and a half years is 
the mean time to degree. Nineteen respondents in 
educational administration programs had already 
obtained the degree indicating nine years to the 
degree in this specialization. 

Five out of six students in the sample are currently 
employed, with approximately 43 percent in the K- 
12 system, 37 percent in college and university 
positions, and 20 percent in other fields. A slightly 
higher proportion of men (61 percent) than women 
(53 percent) feel they can advance in their present 
occupation without obtaining the doctorate. Close to 
two-thirds of the sample, however, do not expect to 
remain in their current position for at least three 
years afler obtaining the doctorate. Nearly 40 per- 
cent view university or college teaching as their pri- 
mary long-term career goal and another 20 percent 
look to careers in other fields, primarily educational 
consulting. In fact, 48 percent of the women aim to 
become college faculty members compared to 38 per- 
cent of all men. The long-term career goals of the 
sample conform to the national pattern in that about 
20 percent of these students aim toward careers in 
public school administration. Eight percent are 
looking toward Community College administration 
and 10 percent to university administration. 

In contrast, of the 94 percent of the educational 
administration students who are currently employ- 
ed, approximately 65 percent are in the K-12 system, 
20 percent in college and university positions, and 
14 percent in other fields. Again, a higher propor- 
tion of men (48 percent) than women (35 percent) 
feel they can advance in their present occupation 
without obtaining the doctorate. Sixty-one percent 
do not expect to remain in their current position for 
at least three years afler obtaining the doctorate. 



Fully 42 percent of the students in educational 
administration are aiming for positions in public 
school administration, while 20 percent are looking 
toward university faculty positions, and the others 
are fairly evenly distributed among community col- 
lege administration (10 percentV university ad- 
ministration (13 percent) and other career fields (16 
percent). 

One-half of all students enrolled in a program lead- 
ing to the education doctorate in California ^ xy be 
found in three institutions: UCLA, USC, and USF, each 
with approximately 17 percent of the total. The 
other three University of California campuses offer- 
ing this doctorate enroll approximately 16 percent of 
the total, while the remaining 33 percent of the doc- 
toral students are scattered among the other private 
institutions. The Commission's sample very closely 
approximates this configuration. In educational 
administration, on the other hand, the independent 
institutions supply 80 percent of the doctorates, with 
19 percent coming from USC, 14 percent from La 
Verne, 12 percent from I'SF, and 10 percent from 
Pepperdine. 

The survey respondents in all programs leading to 
the education doctorate are enrolled almost evenly 
in Ph.D. and Ed.D. programs with 28 percent overall 
in educational administration or supervision pro- 
grams and approximately 11 percent each in curri- 
culum and instruction, higher education, and school 
or educational psychology. In the educational ad- 
ministration specialty, nearly three out of four can- 
didates are pursuing the Ed.D. Of those in all pro- 
grams who did not complete their degree or stop-out 
during 1985-86, 42 percent had been advanced to 
candidacy and were working on their dissertations, 
17 percent had completed course requirements and 
were presumably preparing for their orals and/or 
written comprehensives or their dissertation pro- 
posals, and 40 percent were taking courses for credit 
(21 percent part time, 19 percent full time). 

When asked if the prestige and symbolic value of the 
doctorate were as important as the training pro- 
vided, 56 percent of all student respondents and 58 
percent of those in educational administration 
agreed. Only the University of California,Berkeley, 
and the University of La Verne had nearly two- 
thirds of their students answer in the negative; the 
majority of the students at all other institutions an- 
swered affirmatively. 



Results of Commission Survey of Currently Enrolled Doctoral Students 



!♦ Institution Attending 


Number 


Percent 


Berkeley 


56 


9.3% 


UCLA 


100 


16.6 


Riverside 


15 


2.5 


Santa Barbara 


28 


4.7 


Claremont 


45 


7.5 


La Verne 


32 


S.3 


Pepperdine 


45 


7.5 


Stanford 


48 


8.0 


UOP 


19 


3.2 


use 


88 


14.6 


oan uiogo 


OQ 
Zo 


O Q 
O.O 


US International 


27 


4.5 


USF 


75 


12.5 


2. Sex 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


222 


36.2% 


Female 


391 


63.8 


3. Ethnicity 


Number 


Percent 


White 


500 


81.7% 


olack 




7.0 


Hispanic 


27 


4.4 


Asian 


27 


4.4 


Filipino 


0 


0.0 


Pacific Islander 


1 


0.2 


Native American 


5 


.8 


Other 


8 


1.3 


4* Area of specialization 






of doctorate 


Number 


Percent 



Adult and Continuing Education 10 1.6% 

Counseling/Personnel Services 37 6 0 

Curriculum and Instruction 69 11 .2 
Educational Administration and 

Supervision 1 76 28.5 

Higher Education 69 11.2 

School/Educational Psychology 65 10.5 

Social/Philosophical Foundations 15 2.4 

Special Education 43 7.0 

Community College Administration 4 .6 

Other 129 20.9 



5> Degree Program 



Number Percent 



Ph.D 
Ed.D 



292 
325 



47.3% 
52.7 
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6. Is the prestige and symbolic value 
of the doctorate as important 
as the training? Number 



Yes 
No 



329 
260 



Yes 
No 

9. Preferred degree for those 
expressing a preference 



339 
241 



Ph.D 
Ed.D 



307 
11 



10. Are other forms of continuing 
education as effective as a formal 
doctoral program? Number 



Yes 
No 



11. Other types of continuing 
education identified 



339 
241 



Percent 



55.9% 
44.1 



7. Does the institution awarding 

the doctor ate m atter? Number Percent 



Yes 


456 


76.C'b 


No 


137 


23.1 


8. Does it matter if the degree 






is a Ph.D or an Ed.D? 


Number 


Percent 



58.4% 
41.6 



Number Percent 



96.5% 
3.5 



Percent 



58.4% 
41 6 



Number Percent 



Certification Programs 33 22.6% 

On-site training/Internships 26 17.8 

Workshops/Seminars 19 13.0 

Individualized study 26 17.8 

Other 42 28.8 

12. Difficulties in obtaining doctorate as 

identified by students Number Percent 



Time/Family/Job 


320 


57.0% 


Program aspects 


222 


39.6 


Cost 


194 


34.6 


Distance 


90 


16.0 


Other 


32 


5.7 



40 



37 



13. Useful aspects of doctoral program as 16. Long-term career 



14. 



identified bv students 


Number 


Percent 


oh ippti VP 






Required writing/Dissertation 


53 


8.9% 


Public school administration 


129 


21.4% 


Research 


173 


29.0 


Community college 






Specific courses 


176 


29.5 


administration 


50 


8.3 


Contacts/Networking 


198 


33.2 


University/College faculty 


271 


44 9 


Theoretical grounding 


95 


15.9 


University administration 


90 


14 9 


Practical applications 


111 


lO. u 




1 Q 1 


0 1 0 


Self-esteem/Self-confidence 


80 


lo.4 








Intellectual development 


103 


I f .0 








Other 


113 


1^ Q 

iO. C7 














17. Credentials held 


Nunibe* 


i^.e!ii 


Top reason for choosing a doctoral 

institution Number 


Percent 


Multi-subject/Elementary 


147 


33 1% 






Single-subject/High school 


156 


35.1 


Convenience of location 


106 


18.7% 


General administrative 


181 


40.8 


Convenience of schedule 


74 


13.0 


Community college 






Need for specific program 


82 


14.4 


administration 


89 


20.0 


Reputation of institution 


199 


35.0 


Handicapped/Special education 


40 


9.0 


Affordable costs 


22 


3.9 


Hupil'Personnel services 


62 


14.0 


No other program available 


23 


4.0 


Other 


191 


43.0 


Other 


6o 


11 -1 









15. Top reason for enrolling in a doctoral 



program 


Number 


Percent 


Joh advancement/Promotion 


168 


28.9% 


Intellectual growth 


210 


36.1 


Career change 


86 


14.8 


Salary increases 


3 


0.5 


Societal expectations 


8 


1.4 


Personal satisfaction 


77 


13.2 


Prestige 


4 


0.7 


Other 


36 


6.2 



There are more subtle indicators of prestige as well. 
Seventy-seven percent of all students and 75 percent 
of those m educational administration believe that 
the institution whe^'e one receives the doctorate mat- 
ters. Indeed, a far greater percentage of students 
agreed with the importance of institutional reputa- 
tion when they themselves attend institutions com- 
monly thought to be prestigious, such as Stanford 
and Claremont. Fifty-eight percent of the sample of 
all education doctorates think that the type of doc- 
torate in education will aflfect one's professional ad- 
vancement, although far fewer advance this opinion 



if they attend institutions where the Ed.D is more 
frequently awarded than the Ph.D in education. 
For example, only 44 percent of those in educational 
administration programs where 73 percent receive 
an Ed.D, think there is a difference. Of those re- 
sponding to the question, an overwhelming 96 per- 
cent of all students think the Ph.D. is preferable. In 
almost direct contrast to the response of the school 
administrators, 70 percent of students enrolled in all 
education doctorate programs and 64 percent of 
those in educational administration do not think 
that other forms of continuing education could 



further their professional development as effectively 
as a formal doctoral program. 

Most students in all education doctorate programs 
had enrolled' in the program for reasons of intel- 
lectual growth and job advancement; more students 
in educational administration enrolled for the form- 
er reason than the latter. Over a third chose the 
particular institution they attend on the basis of rep- 
utation, while 19 percent indicated convenience of 
location. 

Fifty-seven percent of all students mentioned time, 
family, and job constraints as major difficulties to 
pursuing the doctorate, while 40 percent pointed to a 
number of program aspects as deterrents, such as too 
many course requirements, perceived frequently as 
not being relevant; problems with dissertation 
committees in getting proposals approved and dis- 
sertation drafts returned; lack of faculty support, 
particularly advisers being gone during crucial 
stages of the student's program; and finally, what 
the students called "unreasonable" residency re- 
quirements. Students ansv/ered this question about 
difficulties or inconveniences experienced while pu»* 
suing the doctorate with specificity, honesty, and 
often obvious anger. It should be pointed out that 
only 28 percent of those in educational adminis- 
tration mention program aspects as difficulties. 
Twenty-nine percent of these students indicate 
costs, compared to 35 percent of all students, while 
64 percent single out time, family, and job con- 
straints. On the positive side, approximately 30 per- 
cent of the students noted networking, specific 
courses, and research methods as those aspects of 
their program which they thought would prove most 
useful to them, either professionally or personally in 
the future. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the survey 
contrasted the students' description of their current 
doctoral program with an "ideal" program. The 
following disparities and similarities appeared: 

• Fifty-eight percent of the total 3ample, and 45 
percent in educational administratirn, attend in- 
stitutions that currently require work for the doc- 
torate to be taken in academic disciplines or de- 
partments outside the school of education, 
whereas fully 81 percent of the students, and 77 
percent in educational administration, either 
agree or strongly agree that this should occur. 
The majority of students at the Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and Riverside campuses of the 
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University of California and at Stanford, USC, and 
USIU would describe their institutions as requir- 
ing work outside education. Nearly three-quar- 
ters of the students at La Verne, Pepperdine, UOP, 
and USF, on the other hand, aver that work for 
their degrees is done in the campus School of Edu- 
cation. 

• Seventy-one percent of the students, and 80 per- 
cent in educational administration, believe their 
current program demonstrates a balance between 
theory and practice but 95 percent of all, and 96 
percent in educational administration, yearn for 
such a balance in an ideal program. At the same 
time, however, 70 percent of all students, and 74 
percent of those in educational administration, 
wish they could have more emphasis on practical 
approaches to educational issues and problems. 
The only three institutions whose students would 
describe their programs as having more emphasis 
on a hands-on approach are La Verne, USIU, and 
USF. 

• In the opinion of 77 percent of the sample stu- 
dents, and 80 percent in educational administra- 
tion, current programs are highly structured with 
several formal requirements rather than indivi- 
dualized with few formal requirements; only 
about half the students desire such structure, or in 
the case of educational administration, 64 percent 
of the students. The only institution whose stu- 
dents characterized it as individualized is Clare- 
mont. 

• Ninety-one percent of all students, or 93 percent 
in educational administration, attend programs 
that give no credit for on-the-job experience; about 
half the students, or 54 percent in educational 
administration, would prefer the awarding of 
experiential credit. 

• Whereas only 54 percent of all students, and 52 
percent of students in educational administration, 
attend institutions that give credit for previous 
degree or credential work, 80 percent of all, or 77 
percent of the specialty, agree or strongly agrej 
that they should. Approximately 90 percent of the 
students at Claremont, Stanford, and USC report 
that their schools offer such credit. 

• Seventy-six percent of the sample, and 68 percent 
in educational administration, believe that they 
have opportunities to work with faculty on educa- 



42 39 
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tional research; 97 percent in every case want 
such opportunities. 

• Supervised internships exist in programs of 60 
percent of the students, or for 48 percent of those 
in educational administration. Ninety-three per- 
cent, or 88 percent of those in educational ad- 
ministration, believe an ideal program would 
offer such internships. A higher percentage of 
students at Berkeley, UCLA, Claremont, Stanford, 
UOP, University of San Diego, USIU, and USF 
would describe their programs as affording this 
opportunity than would not. 

• Only six (1.0 percent) of the sample report that 
their institution requires no dissertation. At 
some point, there will be six very surprised stu- 
dents in various doctoral programs throughout 
the state. 

• Ninety-five percent of ali students, or 90 percent 
of those in educational administration, think dis- 
sertations should be required. 

• Comprehensive examinations are currently given 
in the programs of approximately 84 percent of 
the students, regardless of specialty; 78 percent of 
all students, and 81 percent of those in educa 
tional administration, support the tests' 
existence. 

• Ninety-five percent of all students, and 92 percent 
in educational administration, believe that their 
institutions exercise selective admissions policies 
and 96 percent, or 98 percent in the specialty 
area, agree that such policies should exist. 

• Three-fourths of all students, or four-fifths of edu- 
cational administration students, describe their 
programs' grading as rigorous; only UC Santa Bar- 
bara had a dramatically lower proportion of all 
students agreeing with this description. Overall, 
84 percent of the sample, or 90 percent of the spe- 
cialty, would include rigorous grading policies in 
their ideal program. 

• Ninety-one percent of all doctoral students, or 83 
percent in educational administration, would like 
independent study courses, and the programs of 
81 percent of the total, or 68 percent of those in 
educational administration, offer them. Only 
one-third of La Verne's students agree that inde- 
pendent study describes their program. 

• Almost two-thirds of the sampled students, but 
only 41 percent of those in educational adminis- 
tration, are in programs without off-campus cen- 
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ters, although 77 percent of all students, and 81 
percent in the specialty,would prefer the option of 
taking courses at off-campus locations. UC Santa 
Barbara, La Verne, Pepperdine, USC, and USIU 
offer courses toward the doctorate off campus. 

• Nearly 90 percent of all students, and 97 percent 
of students in educational administration, attend 
programs that offer courses during late afternoon 
and evening hours or on weekends; an agreeable 
match to the 95 percent, or 98 percent in the spe- 
cialty, who think such alternative scheduling is 
necessary. 

• Three-quarters of all students and also of educa- 
tional administration students, attend programs 
with a residency requirement; a third of the total 
and a quarter of the specialization would not in- 
clude such a requirement in an ideal program. 

• Programs of 80 percent of all students, or 85 per- 
cent in educational administration, also require 
continuous registration until the dissertation is 
completed; students in the sample are split quite 
evenly in their opinion about this requirement, 
whereas 62 percent of those in educational ad- 
ministration agree with it. 

In summary, then, the closest agreement between 
the students' perceptions of the real and ideal 
worlds, Le., between what is and what should be in 
their estimation, occurs in the existence of a disser- 
tation requirement; comprehensive examinations; 
selective admissions policies; rigorous grading poli- 
cies; and courses given in the late afternoon, even- 
ing, or weekends. There is enough disparity in the 
responses to warrant discussing the need for more 
work to be required in academic disciplines outside 
the School of Education; the balance needed between 
theory p^nd practice in programs leading to the 
education doctorate; individualized versus structur- 
ed programs; experience given for on-the-job experi- 
ence and prior degree or credential work, more op- 
portunities to work with faculty on educational re- 
search and to have supervised internships; the need 
for independent study courses and off-campus pro- 
grams; and a review of the residency requirement 
and continuous registration through preparation of 
the dissertation. These similarities and disparities 
hold true both for all students and for those in 
educational administration; there is no appreciable 
difference in their responses. It bears repeating that 
the Commission survey purposefully chose not to 
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evaluate the quality and effectiveness of the 
programs, only their structural characteristics. 



Survey of California school administrators 
Methodology 

Commission staff used as its sampling frame the 
membership list of the Association of California 
School Administrators (ACSA) which represents 80 
percent of all K-12 school administrators in the 
State. Because the researchers were interested in 
responses differentiated by job category, a stratified 
weighted sample was selected of district and county 
superintendents; deputy, associate, and assistant su- 
perintendents; principals; assistant and vice prin- 
cipals; and of other job titles such as teacher, psycho- 
logist, counselor, etc. Care was taken that each sam- 
ple spanned the State geographically, as the names 
were listed on the membership roster by zip code 
rather than alphabetically or by job category. The 
survey in draft form was pretested on 
administrators in oi*e suburban and one urban K-12 
district; the final survey reflected many of the 
comments and suggestions of this pretest popu 
lation. 

Analysis 

The 725 school ^trator responses to the Com- 

mission's survey * .esent 52 percent of the total 
sample .population, ranging from a 46 percent re* 
sponse rate for elementary and secondary school as- 
sistant principals to 60 percent for county/district 
superintendents. Over two-thirds of these adminis- 
trators are men and eight out of nine are white. His- 
panic administrators slightly outnumber Black ad- 
ministrators (5 percent to 4 percent). In age, how- 
ever, the administrators distribute themselves much 
more evenly with most in their 40s and 50s, a sizable 
proportion (18 percent) in their 30s, and almost no 
one under 30 or over 60 years of age. Seventy-nine 
percent of these administrators have bsen in their 
present position less than ten years. Of those who 
responded to the question about ultimate career 
goals, 38 percent seek to be a superintendent. Other 
goals vary from "being a fishing guide in the North- 
west" to "dying at my desk." 

The vast majority of these California administrators 
hold a master's as their highest degree (72 percent), 
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and 85 percent have their highest degree in educa- 
tion. Of the 17 percent (123) holding an Ed.D. and 6 
percent (47) with a Ph.D., 14 obtained their doctor- 
ate at a University of California campus; 108 at an 
accredited independent institution in-state, includ- 
ing 58 from the University of Southern California; 
four from non-accredited institutions in California; 
three from Nova University; six from Brigham 
Young University; and 30 from other out-of-state 
colleges and universities. Fifty-eight percent re- 
ceived their doctorate between 10 and 20 years after 
earning their bachelor's degree, while 3 percent had 
over a 30-year hiatus. When asked what ma^jor diffi- 
culties or inconveniences they encountered while 
pursuing the degree, two- thirds of the doctorate 
holders noted the constraints of job, family, or time, 
while a quarter each mentioned distance and costs. 
When asked what aspects of the doctoral program 
had proved most useful to them either professionally 
or personally, the highest percehc (27.3) pointed to 
''networking" as most useful, while research meth- 
odology (20 percent), specific courses (19 percent), 
and intellectual growth (18 percent) were frequently 
indicated. Fewer people found the required writing, 
preparation of the dissertation, or the theoretical 
grounding they received of use to them later, al- 
though the fact that some people mentioned these 
points makes them more noteworthy than if they 
had not made the list at all. 

While 57 percent thought that having a doctorate 
was helpful in securing their present position and 66 
percent consider the doctorate helpful in preparation 
for their present responsibilities, 63 percent of those 
school administrators holding the doctorate believe 
that they could advance without having obtained the 
degree. 

Fifty-six of the total sample of school administrators 
drawn by the Commission are currently enrolled in a 
doctoral program, almost half at the University of 
Southern California and at the University of La 
Verne. Forty students are pursuing the Ed.D. and 
16 the Ph.D. As many are enrolled in educational 
administration/supervision programs as in a!l the 
other areas of specialization combined. Four-fifths of 
those administrators enrolled in a doctoral program 
point to job, family, or time constraints as a major 
difficulty or inconvenience, while nearly a third 
identified particular aspects of their doctoral pro- 
gram as an obstacle. 

A sizable proportion of California school administi a- 
tors (20 percent) plan to enroll in a doctoral program 
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Results of Commission Survey of School Administrators 



L Position of 


% of 


v'o with 


respondents 


Mumber Responses 


Orti'fnrnf P 


Superintendent 


116 16.0% 


53.4% 


Asst./Deputy/Associate 




Superintendent 


Ty 10. y 


52.0 


Principal 




lU.o 


Assistant 






Principal 


tot 1 ^ 

121 lb 1 


4.1 


Other 


146 20.1 


23.9 


2. Sex 


Number 


Percent 


Male 


503 




Female 


222 


30.6 


o* JBitnnicitv 


Number 


Percent 


White 


636 


88.2% 


Black 


28 


3 9 


Hispanic 


39 


5.5 


Asian 


9 


1.2 


Filipino 


1 


0.1 


Native American 


6 


n R 

u.o 


Other 


2 


0.3 


•t. Highest degree 


Number 


Percent 


Ed.D 


123 


17.1% 


Ph.D. 


47 


6.5 


MA/MS 


519 


72.0 


MBA/MPA 


2 


0.3 


BA/BS 


29 


4.0 


AA 


1 


0.1 



5* Area of specialization of 

all respondents Number Percent 

Educational Administration/ 



Supervision 


378 


53.2% 


Curriculum and Instruction 


49 


6.9 


Counseling / Student Services 


48 


6.8 


Other Education 


138 


19.4 


Social Sciences 


25 


3.5 


Humanities 


28 


3.9 


Mathematics and Science 


11 


1.5 


Other 


34 


4.8 



6* Is the ultimate career goal of the 
respondent to be 

superintendent? Number Percent 

Yes 221 38.1 

No 359 61.9 

7. Is the prestige and symbolic value 
of the doctorate as important 



as the training? 


N'umber 


Percent 


Yes 


408 


58.8% 


No 


286 


41.2 


8. Does the institution awarding 




the doctorate matter? 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


510 


72.2% 


No 


196 


27.8 


9. Does it matter whether the degree 




is a Ph.D. or Ed.D ? 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


247 


35.2% 


No 


455 


64.8 


10. Preferred degree for those 






expressing a preference 


Number 


Percent 


Ph.D. 


189 


85.5% 


Ed.D. 


30 


13.6 



11. Could other forms of continuing education 
be as effective as a formal doctoral 

program? Number Percent 

Yes 510 72.2% 

No 196 27.8 

12* Area of specialization of 

doctorate holders N\,;nber Percent 



Educational Administration/' 



Supervision 


99 


58.9% 


Curriculum and Instruction 


2-1 


14.3 


Counseling Student Services 


4 


2.4 


Other Education 


19 


11.3 


Social Sciences 


9 


6.4 


Humanities 


1 


.6 


Mathematics and Science 


1 


.6 


Other 


11 


6.6 
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13^ Is the doctorate exDected 


now 




for these positions? 


N'umber 


Percent 


District Superintendent 






Yes 


427 


59.6% 


No 


236 


33.0 


Don't Know 


53 


7.4 


Assistant Superintendent 






Yes 


224 


32.4% 


No 


401 


57.9 


Don't Know 


67 


9.7 


Secondary School Principal 






Yes 


26 


3.9% 


No 


601 


90.2 


Don't Know 


39 


5.9 


iLienientary Dcnooi r rincipai 






Yes 


7 


1.0% 


No 


632 


92.9 


Don't Know 


41 


6.0 


14. Will it be expected 






for these positions? 


Number 


Percent 


•V 

District Superintendent 






Yes 


593 


82.5% 


No 


64 


8.9 


Don't Know 


62 


8.6 


Assistant Superintendent 






Yes 


5C4 


70.6% 


No 


137 


19.2 


Don't Know 


73 


10.2 


Secondary School Principal 






Yes 


163 


23.0% 


No 


431 


60.7 


Don't Know 


116 


16.3 


Elementary School Principal 






Yes 


86 


12 1% 


No 


500 


70,6 


Don't Know 


122 


17.2 



15. Should it be expected 



for these positions? 


Number 


Percent 


District Superintendent 






Yes 


476 


66.3% 


No 


208 


29.0 


Don t iinow 


34 


4.7 


Assistant Superintendent 






Yes 


371 


52.0% 


No 


287 


40.3 


Dont i\now 


00 


1.1 


Secondary School Principal 






Yes 


111 


15.7% 


No 


534 


75.6 


Don't Know 


61 


8.6 


Elementary School Principal 






Yes 


83 


11.8% 


No 


562 


79.8 


Don't unow 


59 


8.4 


Can respondents without the doctorate 


advance without it? 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


340 


71.8% 


No 


68 


14.4 


Don't Know 


65 


13.8 


Could respondents with the doctorate 


advance without it? 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


101 


63.1% 


No 


33 


22.5 


Don't Know 


26 


14.4 


Enrollment plans of respondents 




without doctorates who are not 




currently enrolled 


Number 


Percent 


Enroll within five years 


90 


20.0% 


Do not plan to enroll 


233 


28.5 


Don't know 


129 


51.5 
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19- Institutions in which respondents 



without doctorates are 

currently enrolled Number 

Berkeley 5 

UCLA 6 

UC Riverside 1 

UC Santa Barbara 1 

Claremont 2 

La Verne 13 

Pepperdine 4 

University of the Pacific 2 

use 12 

University of San Diego 1 

United States International 1 

USF 3 

Nova University 1 

BYU 1 

Out of state 3 

20. Area of specialization for those 

currently enrolled Number 



Adult/Continuing Education 3 

Curriculum and Instruction 2 
Educational Administration/ 

Supervision 21 

School/Educational Psychology 1 

Institutional Management 9 

Educatioanl Leadership 2 

Other 5 

21. Degreesoughtfor those currently 
enrolled Number Percent 

Ph.D 16 28.6% 

Ed.D 40 71.4 

22. Difficulties of those currently enrolled in 

a doctoral program ?c of 

Mumber Cases 

Job/Family/Time 45 80.4 

Program aspects 18 32.1 

Cost 7 12.5 

Distance 7 12.5 

Other 1 1.8 



23. Institution attended by those 



BPSsessin^: a doctorate 


Mumber 


Percent 


*?erkele> 


7 


4.2% 


UCLA ' 


3 


1.8 


UC Riverside 


2 


1.2 


UC Santa Barbara 


2 


1.2 


Claremont 


7 


4.2 


La Verne 


9 


5.4 


Pepperdine 


4 


2.4 


Stanford 


5 


3.0 


University of the Pacific 


6 


3.6 


use 


58 


34.7 


United States International 


10 


6.0 


USF 


10 


6.0 


Nova University 


3 


1.8 


BYU 


6 


3.6 


CA non-accrpditpd 


4 




Other Out-of State Universities 


31 


18.6 


24. Most useful aspects of the 






doctoral program 




% of 




N'umber 


Cases 


Dissertation 


13 


8.1 


Research methods 


32 


19.9 


Specific courses 


30 


18.6 


Professional contacts 


44 


27.3 


Theoretical b^ses 


12 


7.5 


Practical applications 


25 


15.5 


Self-esteem/confidence 


21 


13.0 


Intellectual development 


29 


18.0 


Other 


24 


14.9 


25. Difficulties in obtaining a doctorate as 


identified by those possessing 




a doctorate 




% of 




Number 


Cases 


Job/Family/Time 


95 


65.5 


Program aspects 


19 


13.1 


Cost 


34 


23.4 


Distance 


39 


26.9 


Other 


9 


6.2 
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26* Importance of doctorate 



in securing position 


Number 


Percent 


Essential 


29 


17.2% 


Helpful 


96 


56.8 


Not a Factor 


30 


17.8 


Didn't Have It 


14 


8.3 


21. Importance of doctorate 






in preparation for lob 


Number 


Percent 


Essential 


38 


22.8% 


Helpful 


110 


65.9 


Somewhat Helpful 


13 


7.8 


Not Helpful 


6 


3.6 



28. Difficulties to be overcome by those 
planning to enroll in 



a doctoral program 


Mumber 


% of 

Cases 


Job/Family/Time 


81 


74.3 


Program aspects 


9 


8.3 


Cost 


44 


40.4 


Distance 


43 


39.4 


Other 


2 


1.8 



within the next five years, and another 29 percent 
are uncertain about their plans. 

Whether a school administrator is currently en- 
rolled in a doctoial program, planning to enroll, un- 
certain about enrolling, or not planning to enroll at 
all, an overwhelming 72 percent feel that they can 
advance without obtaining the doctorate. 

Cross-tabulations done by sex and ethnicity of the 
responding school administrators indicate the fol- 
lowing differences: 

• Women are newer to school administration. Of 
those administrators who have been in educa- 
tional administration 20 or more years, fully 90 
percent are men. Of those who entered education- 
al administration within the last three years, 45 
percent are women. 

• Significantly fewer women than men aspire ulti- 
mately to be a county or district superintendent. 

• While both men and women holding the doctorate 
chose the institution from which they received the 
degree for its reputation, 57 percent of the men 
did so compared to 38 percent of the women who 
also were interested in convenience of scheduling 
and a specific program that the institution offered 
(19 percent each). 

• Fifty-nine percent of all female school administra- 
tors said that they had enrolled in a doctoral pro- 
gram for intellectual growth; 25 percent also in- 
dicated the satisfaction of having the doctorate as 



a primary reason. The reasons indicated by men, 
on the other hand, were job advancement and 
promotion (47 percent), followed by satisfaction 
(27 percent) and intellectual growth (24 percent). 

• Forty-one percent of all women holding the doc- 
torate noted specific courses as that aspect of their 
doctoral program that had proved most useful to 
them, whereas men's responses were evenly dis- 
tributed over several response categories. 

• Proportionately more women holding the doctor- 
ate (76 percent) than men with the doctorate (6U 
percent) felt that they could advance in their 
present employment without having obtained the 
doctorate. 

• Women (44 percent) are more likely than men (31 
percent) to think that it matters professionally 
whether the doctoral degree is a Ph.D. or an Ed.D. 
Men and women agree that the Ph.D. is preferred. 

• Although both men and women with the doctorate 
indicate job, family, and time constraints most fre- 
quently as the major difficulty in obtaining their 
degrees, proportionately more women (20 percent) 
than men (11 percent) point to program aspects as 
a deterrent and proportionately more men (26 
percent and 30 percent, respectively) than women 
(13 percent and 17 percent) single out costs and 
distance. 

• For those school administrators currently enrolled 
in a doctoral program, 91 percent of the men i*idi- 
cate job, family, and time constraints as difficul- 



ties, while 23 percent of them acknowledged both 
program aspects and distance. Proportionately 
fewer women (65 percent) list job, family, and 
time constraints and proportionately more (45 
percent) stipulate various program aspects. Cost 
and distance appear to be minimal considerations 
for most women in the sample. 

♦ Again, women currently enrolled in a doctoral 
program are there for reasons of intellectual 
growth, men for reasons of job advancement and 
promotion. 

♦ Proportionately greater numbers of men have 
dropped out of doctoral programs for reasons of 
cost than women, while proportionately greater 
numbers of women have dropped out because of 
job, family, and time constraints; aspects of the 
program itself; and distance. 

The following differences pertaining to ethnicity 
also appeared in the Commission's sample of school 
administrators: 

♦ Minorities are making relatively small gains in 
school administration. Four percent of those who 
have been in administration 20 or mere years are 
minorities. This number has increased to only 12 
percent for those who have been administrators 
three or fewer years. 

♦ Of those school administrators in the sample who 
are ethnic minorities (12 percent), 35 percent are 
elementary or secondary school principals, 23 per- 
cent are assistant principals, and 25 percent fall 
in the **other'' category which includes teachers, 
counselors, etc. Twelve percent of the minority 
administrators are associate or assistant superin- 
tendents; only 5 percent are superintendents. 

♦ Minorities have a higher representation as hold- 
ers of the Ph.D. than of the Ed.D. 

♦ Although a greater percentage of both minority 
(42 percent) and non-minority administrators (54 
percent) have an academic specialization in edu- 
cational administration and supervision than in 
other fields, there are a proportionately higher 
number of minorities in curriculum and instruc- 
tion, counseling or student services, math and sci- 
ence, and other educational fields than non-mi- 
norities. 

♦ Of all minority administrators, 58 percent are 
men. 



• Seventy-five percent of all minority administra- 
tors holding the doctorate chose the institution 
they attended for reputation, compared to 51 per- 
cent of all non-minority administrators for whoia 
convenience of schedule (16 percent), location (15 
percent), and specific programs (13 percent) were 
also important. 

• A lesser proportion of minorities v52 percent) than 
non-minorities (61 percent) think that the doc- 
torate is generally expected of the superintendent 
in their district, whereas a greater proportion of 
minorities (79 percent) than non-minorities (65 
percent) think the doctorate should be expected of 
superintendents in California. 

• Minorities were evenly divided in their opinion 
about the prestige and symbolic value of the doc- 
torate being as important to the school admin- 
istrator as the training the program provides, 
whereas three-fifths of non-minority administra- 
tors agreed that prestige and symbolic value were 
as important as the training. 

• In assessing the current job market for holders of 
the doctorate in education, minorities (44 percent) 
were more likely than non-minorities (29 percent) 
to see the supply of candidates exceeding the 
demand for them. 

• Although job, family, and time constraints were 
the most frequent difficulty for both minority and 
non-minority administrators currently enrolled in 
a doctoral program, a proportionately higher 
number of non-minority administrators noted it, 
whereas a proportionately higher number of mi- 
nority rather than non-minorit> administrators 
mentioned program aspects, cost, distance, and 
other factors. In the case of administrators who 
already hold the doctorate, no differences appear 
between the responses to thib question of minority 
and non-minority administrators. 

• For those administra^.ors who are currently enrol- 
led in a doctoral program or planning to enroll, a 
proportionately greater number of minority 
administrators than non-minority administrators 
are prompted by reasons of intellectual growth 
and the satisfaction of holding the degree, where- 
as a proportionately higher number of non-minor- 
ity administrators enroll for reasons of job ad- 
vancement and promotion. 

• A proportionately higher percentage of minority 
administrators than non-minority administrators 
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dropped out of a doctoral program because of cost. 
This finding, though worth pursuing further, is 
inconclusive, because the total number of admin- 
istrators in the respondent pool is so small. 



Survey of Community College administrators 
Methodology 

Using names and addresses provided by the Chan- 
cellor's Office of the California Community Colleges, 
Commission staff sent a survey to 442 Community 
College superintendents, chancellors, and presi- 
dents; vice presidents and deans of instruction; vice 
presidents and deans of students; deans of vocational 
and occupational education; and other adminis- 
trative personnel. The survey instrument most 
closely resembles the questionnaire sent to school 
administrators, but with minor changes or deletions 
made to reflect aspects of Community College ad- 
ministrators. Completed forms were received from 
298 individuals for an overall response rate of 67 
percent. The participation of superintendents, chan- 
cellors, and presidents in the survey was especially 
noteworthy: 109 of 126 persons holding these posi- 
tions (87 percent) returned completed forms. Return 
rates for other positions were as follows: deans of 
instruction - 49 percent of 117; deans of students - 
67 percent of 95: deans of vocational education - 50 
percent of 72; and other administrators 91 percent 
of 32. A pretest of the survey was run, using indi- 
viduals employed in a number of capacities at a dis- 
trict office and at the systemwide Chancellor's 
Office. 

Analysis 

Among this group of administrators, 185 or 62 
percent, hold doctoral degrees. The most common 
areas of specialization in doctoral programs were 
community college administration and higher edu- 
cation. Only one of every five doctorates was in 
educational administration, about the same number 
as those in all fields other than education. 

A high percentage of those holding doctorates (37 
percent) earned their degrees at institutions outside 
the State. Most degrees awarded in California came 
from the University of Southern California (37), 
followed by UCLA (21) and Berkeley (16). Fourteen 
administrators received their doctorates from f lova 
University. 

ERLC 



Opinion was evenly divided on whether it matters 
from which institution one received the degree. A 
large majority, however, felt that for advancement 
in community college administration it was not 
important whether the degree was a Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
Two-thirds of those responding regarded the prestige 
and symbolic value of the doctorate as important for 
the community college administrator as the training 
provided by the program. Among aspects of the doc- 
toral program regarded as most useful, the oppor- 
tunity for professional contacts and interaction was 
listed most often, followed by training in research 
methods. The dissertation experience was listed 
least often. 

Many of those with doctorates (44 percent) felt that 
the degree was essential in securing their present 
position. Even more (48 percent) however, felt that 
they could advance without the doctorate. Most 
regarded the doctoral program as helpful but not 
essential as preparation for their present position. 

Fully 86 percent believe that the doctorate will even- 
tually be required for all district chancellors or 
superintendents and all presidents, but as with most 
other positions, fewer believe that it should be than 
those who predict that it will be. For every position, 
far more administrators believe the degree will 
eventually be required than that it is expected today. 
For example, only 45 percent feel the doctorate is 
presently expected of deans of instruction compared 
to 68 percent who believe it will be required in the 
future. The 24 percent who see the degree expected 
of today's dean of students jump to 53 percent who 
believe it will be. And while only 7 percent think the 
doctorate is currently expected of deans of vocational 
education, 24 percent feel that it wiU be. This is the 
only position, we might note, for which more 
community college administrators think the degree 
should be required than anticipate that it will be. 

At the same time, however, in assessing the current 
and future job market in community colleges, most 
administrators felt that both now and ten years from 
now the supply of qualified candidates exceeds and 
will exceed the number of available positions. While 
almost twice as many (19 percent compared to 10 
percent) believe that there will be more openings 
than candidates in ten years than there are now, 46 
percent feel that supply will exceed demand, as 49 
percent feel that it does at present. 

Among the 103 respondents without the doctorate, 
17 percent are currently enrolled in a doctoral pro- 
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Results of Commission Survey of Community College Administrators 



1. Position of 
respondents 



Percent of P*»rcentwith 
Number Responses Doctorate 



6. University awarding 



Superintendent/ 



President 


109 36.6% 




77 ]% 


Vice President/ 








Dean of Students 


64 21.5 




51 7 


Vice President/Dean 








of Instruction 


57 19.1 




ei 4 


Dean of Vocational 








Education 


36 12.1 




44.4 


Other 


29 9.7 




48.3 


2. Sex 






Percent 








78.2% 


Female 


65 




21.8 


3- Ethnioit\ 


Number 




Percent 


White 


250 




83.9% 


Black 


22 




7.4 


Hispanic 


15 




5.0 


A cion 






1 7 
1. f 


Filipino 


1 




0.3 


Pacific Islander 


1 




0.3 


Native American 


3 




1.0 


4* Hiehest de&free 


Number 




Percent 


EdD 


114 




38.3% 


Ph.D. 


71 




28.3 


MAMS 


107 




35.9 


BA/BS 


2 




0.7 


AA 


1 




0.3 


Other 


3 




1.0 


5* Area of doctoral specialization of the 185 


respondents with doctorates Number Percent 


Community College Administration 


43 


23.2% 


Higher Education 




42 


22.8 


Educational Administration/ 






Supervision 




38 


20.5 


Other Education 




14 


7.6 


Counseling and Student Services 


11 


5.9 


Social Sciences 




10 


5.4 


Humanities 




6 


3.2 


Mathematics and Science 


5 


2.7 


Other 




216 


8.6 



10 
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doctorate 


Number 


Percent 


Berkeley 


16 


8.6% 


UCLA 


21 


11 3 


University of Southern Cdlif<»'nia 37 


19.9 


oiuvcrbity 01 odn rrdiKixo 


a 
D 


3.2 


United States Inifrnati«ni;il 


5 


2 7 


Claremonl Gradu/itf ( en'» • 


0 


2.7 


Othpr PAHfrtrni;i I ni v f^r^i 




5.9 


Nova Univerbitv 


14 


7.5 


Other Out-of Slate I. nivf>i -ities 


68 


36.7 


Importance of doctorate 






in securing position 


Number 


Percent 


Essential 


80 


44.4% 


Helpful 


70 


38.8 


Not a Factor 


19 


10.5 


Didnt Have It 


11 


6.1 


Importance of doctorate 






in oreparation for job 


.Sl. • >n;r 


Percent 


Essential 




28.8% 


Helpful 


108 


OO.D 


Somewhat Helpfui 


16 


8.6 


Not Helpful 


7 


3.8 


Could you advance 






without the doctorate 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


84 


47.7% 


No 


65 


36.9 


Uncertain 


27 


15.3 


>. Is the prestige and symbolic value 




of the doctorate as important 




as its training? 


Number 


Percent 


Yes 


179 


66.0% 


No 


92 


33 9 


. Does the institution awarding 




the doctorate matter? 






Yes 


1.33 


49 4% 


No 5^ 


141 


50.5 



12. Does it matter if the 



degree is in education? 


Mumber 


Percent 


Yes 
No 


50 
225 


18.1% 

81.8 


13* If degree is in education, does it matter 
if it is a Ph.D. or Ed.D ? >rumber Percent 


Yes 
No 


44 
237 


15.6% 
84.3 


14.Preferred degree for those 
expressing a preference 


N'umber 


Percent 


Ph I) 
Ed D. 


42 
5 


89.3% 
10.6 


15* Is the doctorate expected 
for these positions? 


now 

Mumber 


Percent 



16. Will it be expected 
for tiiese positions? 



Nfumber Percent 



District Superintendent/Chancellor 
Yes 220 
No 45 
Don't Know 12 



Community College President 

Yes 205 

No 60 

Don't Know 17 

Vice President/ Dean of Instruction 
Yes 134 
No Up 
Don't Know 22 

Vice President/ Dean of Students 
Yes 72 
No 189 
Don't Know 28 



73.8% 
15.1 
4.0 



68,8 
20.1 
5.7 



45 0 
45 3 
7 4 



24.2 
63.4 
94 



Dean of Vocational/Occupational Education 
Yes 22 7.4 

No 240 80,5 

Don't Know 26 8.7 
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District Superintendent/Chancellor 
Yes 256 
No 15 
Don't Know 23 



Community College President 

Yes 25fi 

No 16 

Don't Know 24 

Vice President / Dean of Instruction 

Yes 202 

No 48 

Don't Know 46 



85.9% 
5.0 
7.7 



85.9 

5.4 
8 1 



67.8 
16.1 
15.4 



Vice President / Dean of Students 

Yes 158 5S.0 

No 85 28.5 

Don"! Know 54 18.1 

Dean of Vocational/Occupational Education 

Yes 72 24.2 

No 154 51 7 

Don't Know -68 22 8 



17. Should it be expected 
for these positions? 



N'umber Percent 



District Superintendent/Chancellor 
Yes 234 
No 43 
Don't Know 18 



Community College President 

Yes 228 

No 46 

Don't Know 2k" 

Vice President / Dean of Instruction 
Yes 179 
No 86 
Don't Know 30 

Vice President / Dean of Students 
Yes 148 
No 114 
Don't Know 33 



78.5% 
14.4 
6.0 



76.5 
15 4 
7.4 



60.1 
28.9 
10.1 



49.7 
38.3 
11.1 



52 
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17. (continuedi 

Dean of Vocational/Occupational Education 
Yps 81 27.2 

^;o 170 57.0 

Don't Know 39 13.1 



22. Current doctoral enrollment of respond- 

entS without doctorates Number Percent 



Currently enrolled 
Not enrolled 
No response 



19 
82 
19 



16.8% 

72.5 

10.6 



18. Assessment of 



21. 



f*tiri*pnf loh msjrUpf 






Supply exceeds demadnd 


146 


49.0% 


Supply equals demand 


94 


31.5 


Demand exceed? >upply 


29 


9.7 


No response 


29 


9.7 


Assessment of 






future iob market 


Number 


Percent 


Supply will exrped demand 


138 


46.3% 


Supply will equal demand 


80 


26.8 


Demand will exceed supply 


56 


18.8 


No response 


24 


8.1 


Most useful aspects of the 






doctoral program 




% of 




Number 


Cases 


Dissertation 


14 


7.7% 


Research methods 


43 


23.8 


Specific courses 


28 


15.5 


Professional contacts 


53 


29.3 


Theoretical bases 


34 


18.8 


Prtactical applications 


24 


13.3 


Self-esteem/confidence 


25 


13.8 


Intellectual development 


36 


19.9 


Other 


29 


16.0 



23. Institutions in which these doctoral 

candidates are enrolled Number 



UCLA 

University of Southern California 
Clarement Graduate Cente! 
University of LaVerne 
Pepperdine University 
University of the Pacific 
Nova University 
Other Out-of State Universities 



24. Enrollment plans of respondents 
without doctorates 



Plan to enroll within five years 
Do not plan to enroll 
Don't know 



3 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 



Number 



4 
17 
63 



25. Can respondents without the doctorate 

advance without it? Numbei Percent 



Yes 
No 

Don't know 



22 

90 



53 \% 

23.4 

23.4 



26. Difficulties in pursuing the doctorate 

Respondents 'vnh ioctorate Respondents enrolled in progran Respondents plmrwnz -'nroll 







of 




% of 




"o of 




N'umbpr 


Cases 


Vumber 


Cases 




Casps 


Time/Famil> / Job 


111 


70.3"^ 


14 


87.5% 


2 


50.0% 


Program aspects 


29 


18 4 


2 


12.5 


0 




Costs 


44 


27 8 


2 


12.5 


1 


25.0 


Distance 


51 


32 


2 


12.5 


2 


50.0 


Other 


5 


3 2 


1 


6.3 


0 
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gram, 3 percent are planning to enroll, 15 percent 
are not. planning to enroll, and the rest are uncer 
tain. More than half of the current administrators 
without the doctorate, however, believe they can ad- 
vance professionally without acquiring the degree. 

Summary of comments 

A majority of those who completed survey forms took 
the time to write comments and observations on 
various aspects of the doctorate as is relates to com- 
munity college administration. As might be ex- 
pected, these comments reflect a diversity of opinion 
on the value and importance of the degree to the 
administrator, on why it should or should not be 
required, and on the most useful kinds of degree 
programs. Despite the range of views, some obser- 
vations were repeated frequently enough to con- 
stitute a general consensus of opinion. These views 
might be summarized as follows: 

The doctorate is important for the community col- 
lege administrator not necessarily for the specific 
training it provides, although it is of course to be ex- 
pected that the program will contribute to the pro- 
fessional growth of the individual; the degree is im- 
portant because of what it indicates about the person 
possessing it - "a level of academic, personal, and 
professional discipline necessary for leadership." 
Furthermore, "educational institutions should be 
led by education professionals" and the doctorate 
"represents the highest level of achievement in edu- 
cation." The degree thus has a legitimate symbolic 
value important in" relations with the community, 
with other colleges and universities, and with most 
faculty. Properly or not, "to be taken seriously as. a 
part of the academic community, our credentials 



must parallel those of other college administrators," 
"doctorates on the staff indicate the professionalism 
of the institution, " and "faculty feel a greater affini- 
ty for a leader who has shared the rigors ci" a . . . 
graduate research career." 

The quality of the graduate school awarding the 
degree is important because "tainted degrees" from 
"paper mills" or other institutions with a poor repu- 
tation "may be an actual hindrance." Increasingly, 
faculty and the general community "are knowledge- 
able and sensitive to the reputation of universities" 
offering "easy degrees." Yet since many adminis- 
trators are not eligible for sabbatical leaves, "non- 
traditional" programs offered off-campus v/ould be 
highly desirable if their quality could be assured. 

A major problem is that most available doctoral pro- 
grams in education are "unrelated to the community 
college situation," or they consist of "coursework 
hurdles, resulting in no change in the person," 
orthey "have one serious flaw - they lack a teaching 
discipline." A doctoral program "specifically de- 
signed" would provide "essential training for the 
demands of the administrator." It should focus on 
"leadership and humanistic management" with a 
"good philosophical basis, and be realistic and prac- 
tical, not just conceptual in nature." 

One district superintendent with a doctorate from a 
university in another state wrote that he was 
"amazed at the lack of university leadership within 
California in the preparation of tomorrow's com- 
munity college leaders." Several others noted the 
lack of suitable programs in public universities in 
northern California. 
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CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion is a citizen board established in 1974 by the Leg- 
islature and Governor to coordinate the efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
independent, non-partisan policy analysis and recom- 
mendations to the Governor and Legislature. 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine repre- 
sent the general public, with three each appointed for 
six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speakor of the Assembly. The 
other six represent the major segments of postsecond- 
ary education in California. 

As of March 1987, the Commissioners representing 
the general public are: 

Seth P. Brunner, Sacramento 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Seymour iM. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles 

Lowell J. Paige, El Macero 

Roger C. Pettitt, Los Angeles 

Sharon N. Skog, Mountain View, Vice Chairperson 

Thomas E. Stang, Los Angeles 

Stephen P. Teale, M.D., Mokelumne Hill 

Representatives of the segments are: 

Yori We.da, San Francisco, representing the Regents 
of the University of California 

Claudia H. Hampton, Los Angeles; representing the 
Trustees of the California State University 

Arthur H. Margosian, Fresno, representing the 
Board of Governors of the California Community Col- 
leges 

Donald A. Henricksen, San Marino; representing 
California's independent colleges and universities 

Harry Wugaher, Thousand Oaks; representing the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational Insti- 
tutions 

Angie Papadakis, Palos Verdes; representing the 
California State Board of Education 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission is charged by the Legislature and 
Governor to "assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources, thereby eliminat- 
ing waste and unnecessary duplication, and to pro* 
mote diversity, innovation, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs." 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them. Instead, it cooperates with other state 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning, 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action oti staff 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Cali- 
fornia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open 
to the public. Requests to address the Commission 
may be made by writing the Commission in advance 
or by submitting a request prior to the start of a meet- 
ing. 

The Commission's day-to-day work i? carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its ex- 
ecutive director, William H. Pickens, who is appoint 
ed by the Commission. 

The ConxHiission issues some 30 to 40 reports each 
year on major issues confronting California postsec- 
ondary education. Recent reports are listed on the 
back cover. 

Further Information about the Commisbion, itb meet- 
ings, its staff, and Itb publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514-3985; telephone 
(916) 445-7933 



THE DOCTORATE iN EDUCATION: 
ISSUES OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN CALIFORNIA 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report S7-11 



ONE of a serios of reports publistied by the Commis- 
sion as part of its planning and coordinating respon- 
sibilities. Additional copies may be obtained without 
charge from the Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street, Sacramento, California 98514-3985. 

Rocent reports of the Commission include. 

87-2 Women and Minorities in California Public 
Postsecondary Education: Their Employment. Class- 
ification, and Compensation. 1975-1985. The Fourth 
in the Commission's Series of Biennial Reports on 
Equal Employment Opportunities in Californidi 
Public Colleges and Universities (February 1987) 

87-3 Issues Related to Funding of Research at the 
University of California. A Report to the Legislature 
in Response to Supplemental Language in the 1985 
Budget Act (February 1987) 

87-4 The California State University's South 
Orange County Satellite Center: A Report to the 
(Governor and Legit?lature in Response to a Request 
from the California State University for Funds to 
Operate an Off-Campus Center in Irvine (February 
19S7) 

87-5 Proposed Construction of San Diego State Uni- 
versity's North County Center. A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature in Response to a Request for 
Capital Funds from the California State University 
to Build a Permanent Off-Campus Center of San Di- 
ego State University in San Marcos (February 1987) 

f 

87-6 Interim Evaluation of the California Student 
Opportunity and Access Program ;Cal-SOAP). A Re- 
port with Recommendations to the California Stu- 
dent Aid Commission (February 1987) 

87-7 Conversations About Financial Aid. State- 
ments and Discussion at a Commission Symposium 
on Major Issues and Trends In Postsecondary 
Student Aid (February 1987) 

87-S California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion News, Number 2 [The second is$ue of the Com- 
mission's periodic newsletter] (February 1987) 

87-9 Expanding Educational Equity in California o 
Schools and Colleges; A Review of Existing and Pro- 
Programs, 1986-87. A Recort to the California 
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Postsecondary Education Commission by Juan 
C.Gonzalez and Sylvia Hurtado cf the Higher Educa- 
tion Research Institute, UCLA. January 20. 1987 (Feb- 
ruary 19S7J 

87-10 Overview of the 1987-88 Governor's Budget 
for Postsecondary Education in California, Presented 
to the Senate Budget and Fiscal Review Subcommit- 
tee #1 by William H. Pickens, Executive Director, 
California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(March 1987) 

87-12 Student Public Service and the "Human 
Corps". A Report to the Legislature in Response to 
Assembly Concurrent Resolution 158 (Chapter 165 of 
the Statutes of 1986) (March 1987) 

87-13 Standardized Tests Used for Higher Educa- 
tion Admission and Placement in California During 
1986. The Second in a Series of Annual Reports Pub- 
lished in Accordance with Senate Bill 1758 (Chapter 
1505, Statutes of 1984) (March 1987) 

87*14 Time Required to Earn the Bachelor's De- 
gree. A Commission Review of Studies by the Califor 
nia State University and the University of California 
in Response to Senate Bill 2066 (1986) (March 1987) 

87-15 Comments on the Report of the California 
State University Regarding the Potential Effects of 
Its 1983 Course Requirements: A Report to the Leg- 
islature in Response to Assembly Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 158 (Chapter 165 of the Statutes of 1986) (March 
1987) 

87-16 Changes in California State Oversight of Pri- 
vate Postsecondary Education Institutions A Staf: 
Report to the California Postseccnda.y Education 
Commission (March 19S7) 

87-17 Faculty Salaries in California's Public Uni- 
versities. 1987-38. The Commission s 1986 Report to 
the Legislature and Governor in Response to Senate 
Concurrent Resolution No. 51 (19G5) (March 19S7) 

87-18 Funding Excellence in California Higher Ed- 
ucation. A Report in Response to Assembly Concur- 
rent Resolution 141 (1986) (March 1987) 

8749 The Class of '83 One Year Later: A Report on 
Fol!ow-Up Surveys from the Commissions 1983 
High School Eligibility Study (3/87) 





